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POETRY. 


PARTED LOVE. 


«Thou wert too like a dream of heaven 
For earthly love to merit thee.” 
We, parted, and we knew it was for ever— 
We knew it, yet we parted; then each thought 
And inmost feeling of our souls, which 
Had else been breathed in words, rushed forth and 
sought ‘ 
Their sweet home in each other’s hearts, and there 
They lived and grew ’mid sadness and despair, 
It was not with the bonds of common love 
Our hearts were knit together; they had been 
Silent companions in those griefs which move: 
And purify the soul, and we had seen 
Each other’s strength and truth of mind, art hence 
We loved with passion’s holiest confidence. 
And virtue was the great bond that united 
Our guileless hopes in love’s simplicity, 
And in those higher aims we meekly slighted 
The shallow feelings of weak vanity 
Which the world calls affection, for our eyes » 
Had not been caught with smiles, our hearts with 
sighs. 
We sate (as our hearts had loved) induty = 
Yo Heaven and virtue, and we both resigned | 
Our cherished trust--I all her worth and beauty,’ 
And she the untold devotion of my mind: 
We parted in mute anguish, but we went 
Lowly to him whose love is chastisement. 
It was, perchance, her spirithad been goaded 
.With suffering past its bearing—that her frail 
But patient heart had been so deeply loaded 
With sorrow that its chords were forced to fail; 
Severed by more than distance, I was told | 
Her heart amid its troubles had grown cold. 
She rests in Heaven, and I—1 could not follow; 
My soul was crushed and broken; and I live 
To think of all her love, and feel how hollow 
Are the sick gladnesses the world can give. 
I live in faith and@-holy calm to prove 
My heart was not unworthy of such love. 


TALES. 


From the “ Friendship’s Offering,”’ fur 1835. 
THE ROMANCE OF LOVE. 


BY JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 
*¢ Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight?” 
As You Like It. 

In the autumn of the year 1792, a respectable 
looking woman, about twenty-two years of age, 
dressed in widow’s weeds, and having an infant 
on her lap, arrived in a return chaise at the lit- 
tle town of Llandilovawr, in South Wales. In 
the course of a fortnight, she had succeeded in 
taking and furnishing, to the best of her power, 
a small cottage in the outskirts of the town, 
whgre, as she confessed to her inquisitive neigh- 
bours, she intended to remain for life. Though 
her manners, and even her dress, denoted her 
to belong to the respectable classes of society, 
her means of subsistence were evidently scanty; 
for, very soon after her arrival, she caused it to 
be understood that she intended to take in plain 
needle-work, in order to eke out her small in- 
dependence. 

Her name, she said, was Waters; that of her 
infant boy, Arundel; but in fondling with her 
child some of the curious gossips, who would 
occasionally visit her, imagined they heard her 
mutter some other name, which, however, they 
could never catch distinctly. Be thisas it may, 
she doted on the boy, and often, as she pressed 
him to her bosom, tears of mingled bitterness 
and delight would fill her large dark eyes, and 
trickle down over her pale cheeks. 

Years passed on, and Arundel successively 
passed through the stages of childhood and boy- 
hood, and was now entering upon that of youth. 
From the cradle he had been remarkable for 


= 


the beauty of his countenance, but still more, 


perhaps, for a certain wayward, dauntless man- 
ner, which at first offended, but generally end- 
ed in conciliating and delighting his companions, 
He never kept aloof, as some clever boys do, 
from the other urchins of the place, but threw 
himself heart and soul, into all their amusements, 
in which, by the earnestness and force of his 
character, he was mostly the chosen leader.— 
He swam in the Towy, climbed, wrestled, 
fought, with the best of them. In fact, as his 


strength and his years increased, his animal 


spirits appeared to boil over too fiercely, and! was womanly beyond her age, and of a singular 
his manners acquired a haughty domineering beauty. Her eyes were brilliantly blue, her com- 
tone, corresponding but ill with the humbleness | plexion the fairest of the fair, her hair dark au- 


of his condition. , burn, which the rays of the sun, as they fell 
When, hboweyer, he had escaped from boys upon it, seemed to kis! into living gold. For 
hood, and was.entering, as I have said, upon the! the first time in his life Aru::del was inattentive 
threshold of youth, his manners changed sud- to the word of God. Rapt inakie2 »f trence, he 
denly; he became meditative, lonely, studious, fixed his eyes on the face of the young iady with 
and the youth of the village were no longer his a degree of earnestness which at first made her 
companions. In fact, he began, he knew not turn away, then blush, then feel angry. He 
wherefore, to hunger and thirst after renown, | was, however, for some time unconscious of 
and to nourish in the depths of his soul the be- | what he was doing: but at length perceiving 
lief that there was yet a vacant niche in the’ her reddening cheeks and forehead, he blushed 
temple of glory, which fate had reserved for heartily in his turn, and leaned his head upon 
him. He soon perceived by that happy intui- his hands to conceal his emotion.. He now 
tion which belongs to genius, that labour and seemed as if he had tasted of some mysterious 
patience are the only weapons which render | potion, capable of steeping the soul in the 
man invincible in the warfare of reputation; and [imo brilliant and delicious dreams, or rather, 
endeavoured by a thousand trials to inure him-* perhaps, of awakening it from a state of lethargy 
self to those habits which by degrees transform | to a consciousness of real existence. 
us into what we would become. Hisonly coun-; A considerable time before the service was 
sellor now was his mother; and, instead of re- | concluded, the old} gentleman, unmindful of 
pressing his ardour, she is thought to have fos- | decorum, or pressed by some urgent engage- 
tered and inflamed it, by telling him that to be ment, pulled out his watch, and appearing as if 
ignorant isto be&@ slave, that knowledge is*he had stayed bevond his time, hurried his fami- 
power, and that genius eventually subduesevery ly out of the church; and in another minute 
thing to itself. Frequently the mother and her / Arundel, who was debating with himself wheth- 
son would sit up through half the night, con-/er he should follow them or not, heard the 
ferring on the means by which fame and fortune | cracking of the coachman’s whip, and the rat- 
might be achieved; and it was at length deter-, tling of the carrige-wheels upon the pebbled 


mined that Arundel should be a painter. 

The hands by whose labour his life had hith- 
erto been sustained now taught Arundel the 
first rudiments of drawing; for Mrs. Waters 
possessed many of the accomplishments of a 
lady; and"the boy’s first achievement of any 
promise was his mother’s portrait. There is 
something expressibly tender and holy in the 
affection of a son for his mother; and Arundel, 
in whose soul every high and noble sentiment 
had.-been implanted by naturey appeared io 
joy a religious pleasure in reproducing the ma- 


| ternal features upon canvass; a pleasure which 


might, perhaps, be somewhat heightened by 
the circumstance that those features still exhibit- 
ed something more than the remains of beauty, 
together with a degree of matronly dignity, 
which, in any but a mother’s face, would have 
seemed rather to deserve the name of severity. 
However, by constantly studying his mother’s 
countenance, and painting it over and over a 
thousand times, Arundel acquired some little 
skill in portrait painting; and it began at length 
to be whispered about that the boy’s pencil did 
not flatter amiss. The young ladies of the 
neighbourhood now took additional notice of 
the widow and her son; though, to do them jus- 
tice, they had never treated them contumelious- 
ly; and first one and then another had her like- 
ness taken, for which the young artist received 
some little money, and a great deal of praise. 
The house, dress, and appearance of Mrs. 
Waters now began to assume a superior air; and 
Arundel himself, though still poor enongh, 
dressed and conducted himself like a gentle- 
man. He proceeded thus studying and improv- 
ing until he had entered his nineteenth year, 
when an event happened which disturbed the 
smooth current of his life, and seemed likely to 
cloud for ever the atmosphere of his glory.— 
Like all persons of ardent poetical tempera- 
ment, our portrait-painter was deeply imbued 
with religious feelings; and although seidom or 
never accompanied by his mother, was regular 


{in his attendance at church, and in his visits to 


the Vicar, who, childless himself, began to re- 


gard him as a son, and would always speak of 


him among his parishioners as his “ dear boy.” 
_. One Sunday, in the midst of summer, a strange 
carriage drove up tothe church-door, a few 
minutes before the service had commenced; and 
presently after a gentleman with two ladies, ap- 
parently his wife and daughter, entered the sa- 
cred building, and were shown into the seat 
directly underthe pulpit. Those who occupied 
this seat sat with their backs to the preacher, 
and their faces turned towards the congrega- 
tion; and when the strangers were seated, 
Arundel, who happened to be in the next seat, 
lifted up his head and stole a glance at them. 


The young lady might be about sixteen, but 


road. He made no doubt, however, they would 
stop at least some hours in the town; and the 
instant the sermon was over, ran off to the inn, 
there being but one in the place, to inquire 
about them. To his infinite sorrow he learned 
from the ostler, a sort of animal which never 
goes to church, or imagines it has a soul, that 
the * gem’man” had not even stayed to drink 
jae glass of ale, but hastened on towards the 


jexttown, Tothis place, which was only nine 

dues distant, Arundel at once proceedcd, not 
so much in the hope of seeing his beloved un- 
known, as of learning the name of the family; 
but when he arrived, he was informed that a 
strange carriage had indeed passed through 
some hours before, but without stopsing; and 
of the numerous roads which thence branched 
off in different directions, no body could tell 
which it had taken. 

Nothing was now left but to retrace his foot- 
steps. He arrived early in the evening, and to 
the almost reproachful inquiries of his mother, 
who had been alarmed at his not returning at 
the usual hour from church, he replied by giv- 
ing the true history of his little expedition.—- 
She appeared to be rather surprised than angry 
at his conduct; and her only remark was that 
he had now an additional motive for exertion, 
for that assuredly if he should ever again meet 
the lady, it would be to no purpose, unless he 
possessed either riches, or a name to put in the 
balance against her fortune, it being scarcely to 
be doubted that she was wealthy. 

Arundel had already acquired what might in 
the country be termed a reputation, and had be- 
gun, even before the above adventure, to turn 
his thoughts towards London, the magnet which 
attracts all high and daring spirits in the empire; 
and now his desire to mingle among the crowds 
of that glorious city amounted to a passion.— 
At length he ventured to disclose his ambitious 
project to his mother, who, bursting into a flood 
of tears at the bitter thought of separation, af- 
ter weeping in silence for some time, consent- 
ed. ‘*Go, my boy,’ said she: “I have nursed 
thee, and watched over thee for this. I shall 
sit here contented in this cot, listening to the 
echoes of thy fame, which will reach me like 
sweet music, and console me in poverty, in 
sickness, in in old age, ay, even in death, my 
son! for I know that, whatever may be thy fate, 
thou wilt crave and deserve thy mother’s bless- 
ing!” The young man’s heart was too full for 
words; but aftera moment's pause he sobbed 
out some expressions of gratitude and affection; 
and in afew days was on his way towards the 
capital, with his little fortune in a knapsack on 
his back. 

On his arrival in London, Arundel, who in. 
his heart had the ambition to distinguish him- 
self in the higher walks of art, applied with 


unabating assiduity to his portrait painting, and 
soon began to be celebrated for his power, de- 
licacy, and skill in delineating female loveliness, 
but in reality be greatly flattered all those he 
painted, for the image of his beautiful unknown, 
weich had taken total possession of his heart, 
overflowed,upon the canvass, and mingled itself 
with the graces of inferior countenances. Mean- 
while, the young artist, who never ceased to 
hope that some happy walls within the circum- 
ference of this huge capital, contained the per- 
son of his beloved, frequented every public place 
where it was likely she might be seen; and one 
night, from the pit of Covent Garden theatre, 
he thought he caught a glimpse of her in the 
dress-boxes a moment or two before the play 
was over; but though he immediately hurried 
to the box entrance, and watched until long af- 
ter every soul had quitted the theatre, he never 
saw heragain. His gains were now considea- 
ble, and a very liberal proportion of them con- 
tinually found their way to Llandilo; but the 
mother at length checked this mode of express- 
ing his gratitude, and reminded him that he 
was to aim at something beyond mere wealth. 
This memento came juSt in time to second the 
project he had conceived of making a journey 
into Italy, there to study at his leisure the re- 
mains of ancient art: a plan almost universally 
pursued by artists, though it can be of use only 
to those fortunate few upon whom nature has 
bestowed the glorious power of creating without 
models; and who go, not to imitate, but to en- 
joy; though their very enjoyment is productive. 
Arundel took up his residence at Rome 
among the wrecks of antiquity, and his abstemi- 
ous habits, making but small inroads upon his 
purse, promised to enable him to prolong his 
stay as long as might be judged necessary. He 
never relinquished, however, his profession of 
portrait-painter, though he exercised it less fre- 
quently; and it was cliiefly, if not entirely, for 
his own countrywomen, or their lovers, that his 
pencil was employed in this way. It should 
have been before remarked that immediately 
after seeing the beautiful unknown, in the little 
church of Llandilo, Arundel had painted her 
portrait from memory. This production he 
continually bore about with him, and retouched 
as his skill increased; so that at last, whatever 
likeness it might bear to the original, it repre- 
sented his beau ideal of female beauty, and was 
certainly an exquisite picture. 

Among the English who put Arundel’s ta- 
tents in requisition, there was one young gen- 
tleman, about seventeen, who, having seen two 
or three specimens of his skill, came to have 
his own portrait taken. He was travelling with 
his tutor, and meant to make a stay at Rome.— 
From their first meeting, a species of instinctive 
attachment took place between the painter and 
this youth, which increased with their acquain- 
tance, and promised to ripen into a lasting 
friendship. However, as often as Arundel took 
up his pencil to proceed with his young friend’s 
portrait, a sensation of mingled pleasure and 
pain shot through his frame, and caused his 
heart to leap, and his brain to become dazzy 
for a moment; but delight quickly prevailed; 
and upon the whole, he never was so happy as 
when employed upon the portrait of Arthur Pe- 
vensey, which was the name of the youth. 

Pevensey’ tutor, who had never before been 
at Rome, and was net ¥ery cautious, or conver- 
sant with the locale of the place, had unluckily 
taken lodgings in a quarter of the city which 
had recently been reached by the mal’aria; that 
growing plague which must in the end depo- 
pulate the eternal city. It could not be expect- 
ed that the boy should be much wiser than his 
tutor, and to complete the effect of the latter’s 
imprudence, one night, to temper the intolera- 
ble heat of the weather, he threw open his bed- 
room windows, and went to sleep. In the 
morning he awoke ina raging fever, and the 
physicians, both Italian and English, declared 
to the unhappy guardian of the youth, that his 
life was in the most imminent danger. The 
news was immediately conveyed to the painter, 
who hastened to the spot, and found his yourg 


friend delirious. Observing the awkwardness, 
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not to say stupidity, of the tutor, and distrust- 
ing the care of hired attendants, Arundel re- 
solved to remain until all should be over, whe- 
ther for good or bad; and having more than 
once watched beside his mother’s couch during 
illness, he was not inexpert in a sick chamber. 
For many an hour he hung with more than a 
brother’s affection over the unconscious boy; 
and when reason at length returned, and Pe- 
vensey could express his gratitude, he vowed 
that whatever might betide him, his friendship 
for Arundel Waters should be as lasting as his 
existence. It was while sitting by the siekbed 
of the youth, watching his countenance during 
slumber, or in those moments of lassitude which 
succeed severe pain, when something inexpres- 
sibly lovely and feminine seemed to be diffused 
over his features, that the painter detected the 
cause of the sudden affection he had conceived 
for him; he strongly resembled the girl whom 
Arundel had seen in the church, or at least that 
image of her which remained, if 1 may so speak, 
upon the retina of his fancy. 

As Pevensey recovered, his friendship for 
Arundel every day grew stronger and stronger; 
and the latter, when he led him out during his 
convalescence to take the morning air, and 
viewed the faint blush of health flowing back 
into the cheeks it had so lately deserted, often 
thought he saw before his eyes the litile seat 
beneath the pulpit, with that beautiful ap. 
parition in it, which formed the delight and 
torture of his life. At these moments his eyes 
would fill with tears, and his whole frame 
would tremble and grow weaker than that 
of the invalid he attempted to support, but he 
tcok care never to explain the cause of his emo- 
tion. When Pevensey was sufficiently strong 
to renew the sittings, his portrait was resumed, 
and in process of time, finished. 

By this time the friends were become inse- 
parable; and, being desirous of seeing the Vir- 
gin city, Parthenope, and its beautiful bay, 
they departed from Rome, and arrived, without 
a single adventure, at Naples. Here they ob- 
tained the tutor’s permission to visit together 
the ruins of Pestum, and leaving the worthy 
clergyman in the capital, proceeded towards 
the Etruscan city. Extending their ramble in- 
to the interior, farther than they originally inten- 
ded,they explored the recesses ofthe Apetnines, 
and at length arrived at the romantic little town, 
orrather village of Muro, in the vicinity of which 
there is a landscape unrivalled in all Italy for 
beauty, but seldom visited on account of the 
banditti who infest the roots of the mountains, 
and sometimes murder or carry into captivity 
the hardy travellers that set them at defiance, 


For a painter, however, enamoured of 


the picturesque, the scene possesses charms 


sufficient to throw all slight apprehensions of 


danger into the back ground. Itis a mute pas- 
toral, sunny and. tranquil as the poetical vales 
traversed by the Ladon or the Alpheus. Stand- 
ing in the mouth of an elevated vale, border- 
ed on either side with woods, beautified by 
classical ruins, and enlivened by groupsof shep- 
herdesses and wild goats,—you look down in 
rapture upon a lovely stream, here expanding 
into diminutive lakes, surrounded by umbra- 
geous shores; anon contracting its width, and, 
spanned by bridges, rolling its shining waters 
between sylvan banks dotted with towers, 
churches, and villas; and reflecting from its 
glassy surface, the varied forms of the sur- 
rounding mountains. 

Strips of forest, or straggling lines ‘of detach- 
ed trees, in some places run along the edge of 
the cliffs, or, springing forth boldly from small 
fissures in their precipitous sides, hang wav- 
ing over the waters below. Elsewhere, the 
upiand s'opes feathered with tall graceful 
shrubs, which atthe proper season of the year 
sre clothed with odoriferous blossoms, lead to 
a succession of naked crags, or hungry table 
land, the abode of the wild-goet and the eagle. 
But what words can paint the blue transparent 
brightness of the sky that stretches over the 
landscape at noon; or the world of gold and 
crimson clouds which dawn or sunset piles upon 
those serene interminable fields of azure! Arun- 
del and Pevensey, who sat down among the 
_shepherdesses to contemplate at leisure its in- 
comparable beauties, appeared, as they regard- 
ed .it,to be transported back to those patriar- 
chal ages and eastern climes, v here the imagi- 
nation delights to establish its most brilliant 
creations, 

Reiurning in the evening towards Muro, after 
a jong day’s ramble in the mountains, our ad- 
venturers were surroundod by a troop of rob- 
bers, who knocked them from their mules, upon 


which all their baggage was stowed, and bind. 
ding their hands behind their back, proceeded 
to examine their booty. Among Arundel’s effects 
there was one small roll of canvass, which he 
appeared to value above all the rest; this he 
pointed at with his foot, h.s hands being con- 
fined: and earnestly entreated the gang to re- 
store tohim. For some moments they took no 
heed of what he said, but one of them being 
about to throw it with the other baggage inte 
a sack, his whole frame became convulsed by 
agony, and with vehement prayers and tears 
he conjured them to restore it to him. ‘Let 
us see,” said one of the ruffians, ‘*what the mad- 
man makes all this clamour about;” and forth- 
with untied and unrolled the canvass upon the 
grass. It was a lady’s portrait, the lady’s por 
trait,—and Arundel’s soul sickened as he beheld 
the profane looks which they cast uponit. The 
moment Pevensey could catch a glimpse of 
the countenance between the bodies of the 
banditti, who appeared to crowd round it with 
extraordinary pleasure, he turned inquiringly 
towards his friend, and exclaimed—*My sister, 
Arundel?” At the same moment, the person 
who seemed to possess most authority among 
the gang, rolled up the canvass, and putting it 
under his arm, said, “I promise to return this 
to you,when you leave us, which, however, will 
not be immediately; or, stay, you, may have 
it this moment. ‘There is no fear of your esca- 
ping.” And atthe word he cut with his swor] 
the cord by which Arundel’s hands were bount 
together,and, giving him the picture, commanc- 
ed him and his companion to move on in tke 
midst ofthe troop. Pevensey’s arms being now 
also unbound, they walked along side by side, 

The mystery of Arundel’s life was at lengta 
about to be unfolded. Pevensey assured him, 
that the portrait was that of his only sister, nov 
in her twentieth year, and, when he left Er 
gland, unmarried; though his father, Sir Wil 
liam Pevensey, encouraged the addresses of 1 
neighbouring baronet, of whose success, how- 
ever, there was not much danger. To his ques 
tion respecting the mode by which our hero be- 
came possessed of the picture, the reply was a 
ingenious history of the whole affair; and this 
only tended to strengthen the affection, and 
enhance the respect which Pevensey already 
entertained for the young artist. The mogg 
they conversed upon the subject,the more Arun- 
del was struck by the mysterious chain which 
seemed to bind togsther the events of his 
lite, now, as it would appear, approach- 
ing the denouement: but whether the un- 
tying of the plot was to be unfortunate or hap- 
py, it was beyond his skill to foresee. He in- 
clined, however, for many reasons, towards the 
melancholy view of the question, far more so 
than when his love was totally unknown, when 
his imagination, though yearning to paint her as 
a queen, accommodated itself to his wishes, and 
represented her as the daughter of some honest 
country gentleman, who might not, perhaps, 
consider an artist of reputation, such as he ex- 
pected to become, a bad match. He conceal- 
ed his misgivings from Pevensey, because, he 
knew that the enthusiastic and affectionate boy, 
hitherto untainted by the doctrines of the world, 
—which teach that the dignity of man consists 
in things external to the soul,—would scarcely 
be able to perceive the disparity between his 
friend and his sister, and might regard as unjust 
and injurious and suspicions which should be 
thrown out, respecting the father’s consent. 

The friends were permitted by the banditti to 
entertain themselves on the way with whatev- 
er conversation they pleased; nor were they at 
all hurried in their movements, or otherwise 
roughly treated. It was considerably after sun- 
set, however, when they arrived at their first 
halting-place, which was upon the margin of a 
lake; apparantly surrounded by lofty mountains, 
and the extent of which the darkness of the 
night concealed from them. ‘To the shrill whis- 
tle of one of the thieves, an answer like a faint 
echo of the sound was returned; and shortly af- 
terwards a boat with money rowers was seen ap- 
proaching the shore. Into this the prisoners 
were ordered to step, and the robbers following 
in silence, the boat pushed off, and in less than 
-@ quarter of an hour glided smoothly in, be- 
tween two jutting points of rock, to the foot of 
what appeared to be a fortress, built wpon an 
insulated eluster of lofty crags, springing up 
perpendicularly from the lake: A steep flight o 
steps led from the water’s edgeto the towef 
above, and by this the whole party ascendedr 
leaving the boat moored below. 

Immediately on their entering the castle, they 


were introduced to a man who denominated 


friends inte utter despair. It informed them 


himself the Governor, and wliom Pevensey re- 
cognised to be a certain Count di Spinosa, in 
whose company he had more than once had the 
honour of dining at Rome. He tgok care, how- 
ever, not to appedr acquainted with the person 
of this illustrious robber; but during Supper, 
which was particularly excellent, and served up 
in great style,—the wife of the chief presiding, 
~Spinosa suddenly recollected his guest, and 
Without the least reluctance or embarrassment, 
exclaimed—‘*Ah! milord Pivensi, you are come 
to pay me a visit at my castle. You know it is 
the custom on the other side of the Mediterra- 
nean, never to approach a great man, a man in 
power, like myself, without avery handsome 
present, and I mean to introduce the practice 
on this side of the water. You understand me. 
I hope you are come well provided. Who is 
this milord, your companion?” In spite of cir- 
cumstances, both Pevensey and Arundel laugh- 
ed heartily at the consummate effrontery of 
their host, and Arundel replied—;‘You mistake 
the matter, Count. Every Englishman who 
travels is nota lord. Neither my companion 
nor myself have that honour. He is, however, 
an independent gentleman, and | am a painter.” 
*A painter! ah, [ understand you. All Eng- 
lishmen are painters, or poets, or something of 
that sort, when they happen to visit me. But 
that, milord, will make no difference here.— 
The amount of the present is fixed. If you have 
not the sum about you, as perhaps you may not, 
there wiil be no difliculty in forwarding a letter 
to Naples, to your banker. Meanwhile, you 
will be handsomely entertained here in my cas- 
tle, which you may regard as entirely at your 
disposal.” 

Arundel persisted most pertinaciously in de- 
nying his title to nobility, but in vain. The 
Count at first only laughed, but at length grew 
angry, and exclaimed with vehemence,—‘*By-! 
youare alord. Iam alord myself, and ought 
to know a nobleman from one of the herd. You 
look like a Jord, you speak like a lord, and, 
since you force me to be plain with you, you 
are as impudent as alord! Ah! ah! It would, 
indeed, be a fine joke that I, who have been ac- 
customed to receive presents from Englishmen 
for the las. fifteen years, at least, should not 
know a lord froma painter!” Seeing himself 
thus ennobled past all doubt. Arundel smiled, 
and telling the Count that they could discuss, 


these matters hereafter, turned the conversation | 


into another channel. 

The window of the chamber, where they 
were permitted to repose together, overlooked 
the broad expanse of the lake, upon which the 
rays of the moon, which had now risen, threw 
their silvery light, that danced and trembled, 
as it were, upon the restless waters. The 
mountains beyond rose in dark fantastic masses, 
the pinnacles of witich only were irradiated by 
the moon beams. Here the friends sat convers- 
ing upon the singularity of their position, and 
the curious character of their noble host and his 
associates, until the light of the morning swal- 
lowed up that of the moon, and shed a bright- 
ness, a warmth, and, if I may so speak, a viva- 


city over the landscape, which invincibly cheer} 


ted their fancy, and rekindled and invigorated 
their hopes. Arundel, from whom a large 
sum of money, distinctly specified b: the Count, 
was as peremptortly demanded as from Peven- 
sey, now possessed not one farthing in the 
world, the governor’s myrmicdons having rifled 
him of all his property; but his friend next morn- 
ning dispatched, by one of the thieves, a letter 


to his tutor, at Naples, requesting him to for-| 


ward to him at once an -order for the sum de- 
manded for both, payable upon their being de- 
livered over, safe and sound, to their friends, 
on a certain spot named by the Count. The 
tutor, however, was a prudent man, and could 
by no means resolve to advance five hundred 
pounds, (so much being required for each,) for 
a mere stranger, as he now described Arundel 
Waters; though, of course, he could not hesitate 
for a moment to pay his pupil’s ransom. The 
pupil, angry, and indignant at his refusal, 
despatched another letter, insisting upon his re- 
quest being instantly complied with; but the 
tutor, upon whom the care of the cash had been 
conferred, became nettled in his turn, and stood 
upon his first ground. With the second reply, 
however, he forwarded to Pevensey a letter 
from his father, which, when opened, threw the 


that the baronet above commemorated, having 
at length succeeded im subduing the reluctance 
or obstinacy of Helena, was to lead her to the 
altar on a certain day, by which time, Sir Wil- 


able to reach London, in order to be present at 
the ceremony. This intelligence operated dif- 
ferently upon the two friends. Pevensey 
stamped, paced up and down the apartment, 
and swore with rage. Arundel leaned upon the 
lofty window seat, and a cold, bitter, blighting 
feeling crept over his heart, which seemed to 
wither.as it were, within him, as the early blos- 
soms of spring are sometimes known to wither 
beneath the touch of the east wind. Now he 
began to believe that his spirit had hitherto been 
feeding upon dreams; that to see a woman, to 
love her, to worship her, to seek her up and 
down the world, to live for her alone, was not 
to» possess a title to her heart. This title, op- 
portunity and the possession of money could 
alone bestow; and in the anguish of the moment, 
he.cursed the day on which he was born, and 
the high, but fantastic hopes by which he had 
been all his life deluded. He counselled Pe- 
vensey to listen at once to his tutor’s advice, 
to obey his father’s orders, and leave him to his 
fate. His friend was grieved: “Arundel,” 
said he, *‘all this is mere sullenness and absurdi- 
ty. were to act as you advise, you would 
justly abhor and loathe me asa reptile. Did 
you tun away from me at Rome, when this same 
tutor lodged me in the midst of pestilence, and 
I believe, before Heaven! would have left me to 
die in it. My friend, we leave this castle to- 
gether, or we will perish together in its dun- 
geons! With respect to my sister, all I can 
say is, that ifshe marry the idiot whom she has 
so often scorned and ridiculed in my presence, 
you will be a fortunate man to miss her; and, 
for myself, she shall be unto me as an outcast 
and a stranger, by all the hopes of my soul!”— 
All this was uttered too rapidly and vehemently, 
to allow Arundel time to prevent the solemn 
imprecation with which it concluded; but he 
out violence upon his feelings, and endeavoured 
calmly to convince his friend that it was best, 
ander all circumstances, that he should be liber- 
ated as soon as possible; as, when time had con- 
vinced the Count that no money was to be ex- 
pected, he would let him go; or, at all events, 
lower his demands; when Pevensey, at liberty 
among his friends, could easily furnish the sum. 
“Perhaps I might,” replied the youth; “but I 
will not make the trial. I will this moment dis- 
patch my determination to my tutor, and let 
“+ use my demand, at his peril!” 
This letter was accordingly written and sent, 
but the courier returned without an answer, the 
tutor not being to be found, The anguish of 
mind which Arundel now endured was indescri- 
bable. Shut up in this distant prison, while 
another man, altogether unworthy, was about 
to possess himself of the object of his sudden, 
but intense and unabating love, without even 
the satisfaction of presenting himself before her, 
of pleading his own cause, and discovering 
whether or not she really owned the perfections 
bestowed by his passion upon the image of her 
which inhabited his mind; he seemed to be con- 
demned to a doom worse than that of ‘Fantalus. 
In the midst of his grief, the idea of effecting 
his escape occurred; and the plan,which at once 
suggested itself to his mind, appeared alto- 
gether so feasible, that he almost regarded as 
miraculous the stupidity which had prevented 
his thinking of it before. This was, to cut their 
bed-clothes into strip-, to form a ladder of them, 
to wrench, by their united strength, one of the 
bars out ef the window, to drop into the lake, 
and swim across to the mainland. Pevensey 
considered the seheme admirable; and it was 
agreed that it should be attempted that very 
night. 

ae soon as it was dark, the sheets, counter- 
panes, &c., were converted into a ladder;-but the 
inmates of the castle appeared to be peculiarly 
active that evening, and Arundel heard one of 
the bandits observe, in passing the door, that it 
was expected the boat would quickly return 
with fresh captives and booty, for that the usual 
signal of success had been made upon the shore. 
Now, then, was the moment, when the boat was 
absent, and pursuit, as they judged, impossible. 
They found no great difficulty in wrenching out 
the bar; and having fastened their ladder, and 
let it out through the window, Arundel insisted 
that Pevensey should descend first, so that if any 
alarm were given, he, at all events, might es- 
cape. It wasastar-light night, and Arundel, 
leaning his body half out over the sill, saw the 
youth descend the ladder. until within about 
ten or twelve feet of the dark water, where he 
paused for a moment. “ Why do you pause, 
Pevensey?” said he, speaking as low as possi- 
ble. 


liam trusted that Arthur and his tutor would be 


‘¢I am come to the end of the ladder,” he re- 
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a Drop down at once,” said Arundel; ‘* the 


lake is deep:” and with the word, he heard the 
boy plunge into the water, and lost sight of him 
fora moment. The few graments which they 
considered necessary, had been tied up ina 
small bundle and fastened on Arundel’s shoul- 
ders, so that Pevensey might be totally unen- 
cumbered; and now the artist, with a wardrobe 
on his back, descended the ladder, and as he 
reached the bottom saw his friend waiting for 
him, a few yards from the rock. ** Away, in- 
stantly,” said Arundel; 1 perceive something 
like the glimmering of a taper, falling on the 
waves yonder, from one of the castle windows, 
and we may be discovered.” He now dropped 
down, in his turn, and rising quickly swam with 
great velocity towards the shore. There was a 
sharp cold wind stirring, and blowing across 


their course from right to left, raised counsidera- -of horror, which could not exactly 


ble waves, which dashed over them continually, 
and at times concealed them from each other. 
At length Arundel altogether lost sight of his 
friend, and, fearing lest he might be overcome 
by fatigue and have lagged behind, turned 
about, and looked towards the island. — To his 
great astonishment, he saw lights in their apart- 
ment, where two or three figures successively 
appeared at the window, and vanished rapidly. 
His fears for Pevensey now almost choked him, 
and having swam about for some time in various 
directions, to no purpose, he ventured at last, 
in a supressed voice, to call out his name. The 
sound seemed lost in the murmur of the waves, 
and, after listening for some time, he called 
again, much louder than before. In an instant, 
the report of several pistolsstruck upon his ear, 
and a slight, but sharp pain, suddenly seized 
upon his left arm, a little below the shoulder. 
It was clear that one of the bullets had reached 
him; and, after anxiously looking about on all 
sides for his friend, he was about to turn away, 
and make towards the shore, when he saw a 
head moving in the water, which he did not 
doubt, was that of Pevensey. Delight now 
rendered him imprudent once more, and he call- 
ed to his friend to make haste, for God’s sake. 
The head answered * Hist!” and rapidly drew 
nearer and nearer. In another moment, it be- 
came evident it was not that of Pevensey; and 
Arundel shuddered, as he recognized thé voite 
of the Count, in the words, —** Milord, you are 
once more my prisoner! and saw the ruffian 
spring towards him, like a tiger. The Count 
had swam out with a little dagger between his 


teeth, which he took in his right hand, as he 


approached Arundel, and aimed at his wounded 
arm, while pronouncing the above words. The 
painter, who, though by no means a large, or 
powerful man, was active, muscular, and an in- 
comparable swimmer, immediately closed with 
his antagonist, and after a long and desperate 
struggle, succeeded in wrenching the dagger 
from him. ‘Let me escape,” said he; “and I 
will do you no injury.” The Count, whose 
passions were now inflamed beyond control, 
made noreply, but again endeavoured to close 
with him, and grappled at his throat. ‘* Keep 
off,” said Arundel; “I have no wish to have 
your blood upon my head!” But the other 
merely muttered a few incoherent oaths, and 
making a sudden plunge forward, caught him 
by the right arm, and endeavoured to regain the 
dagger. The strength of both was now nearly 
exhausted: and the water gut into their mouths 


as they struggled and struck at each other. At 


length Arundel, seizing the weapon in his left 


hand, plunged it into the breast of his enemy; 


and tearing his arm from his grasp, sprang off 
by a desperate effort, to escape froin his dying 
energies. anotherzmoment he heard the wa- 
ter bubble and gurgle in his mouth,—and his 
head disappeared beneath the waves. 

This horrible struggle being over, the paint- 
er, languid, and nearly worn out, thought he 
heard at a distance the sound of voices and the 
dashing of oars upan the water, and conjectur- 
ed that the boat was drawing near. Whatever 
might be the consequences, however, he felt 
that he could only hope to gain the land by 
managing adroitly the strength he had left, and 
therefore proceeded slowly, resting ever and 
anon upon his oars, as it were, and at last drew 
near the shore, where he discovered the white 
figure of Pevensey moving to and fro; and in 
two or three minutes more the friends were con- 
gratulating each other upon their escape, and 

reparing to strike off into the wood. 

In three days they arrived, barefoot, nearly 
naked, and half starved, at Naples, when the in- 
solence and carelessness of the tutor were ex- 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


plied, *‘ and am still a great way from the wa-plained. Hehad consented, in consideration 


of becoming master of a very handsome estate 
in England, to become at the same time liege 
lord of one of those forlorn damsels, called old 
maids, who scatter themselves over all Europe, 
in search of husbands, and was now a rich man. 
By the alvice of several friends, he agreed, af- 
ter two day’s deliberation, to deliver over Pe- 
vensey to the care of his friend Arundei; and 
the moment this affair was settled, and the ne- 
cesary sum of money drawn from the Neapolitan 
banker, our moderan Pylades and Orestes hur- 
ried off for England. Icannot pause to describe 
their journey; but itis not difficult to conceive 


wards his home, fearing that every stop, let, or 
hindrance which fate threw in their way, was 
the very circumstance that cut him off from 
hope, and wasto render him wretched for the 
remainder of his days. There was also a feeling 
be called 
remorse, accompanying the vivid recollection | 
of the deadly struggle in the lake: and, though 
it had been life for life, he bitterly regretted 
that his freedom had been purchased with blood. 
lt was now long, moreover, since he had receiv- 
ed tidings of his mother; and he feared that 
like the disobedient children of Jacob, he might 
involuntarily bring the gray hairs of his parent 
with sorrow to the grave. All these causes of 
dejection, weighing upon his mind at once, and 
by their union adding pvignancy and efficacy 
to each other, succeeded in plunging his spirit 
into the deepest gloom. He thought the hor- 
ses slept as they moved along the road, and in 
his breathless impatience tu be at his journey’s 
end, appeared for the moment to lose all feel- 
ings of humanity, hurrying and urging forward 
the jaded animals which dashed on at full speed 
befure the carriage. ‘The moment they had 


the state of mind in which the artist moved to- |: 


family, by exclaiming with earnestness, as he 
grasped Arundel’s hand, and drew him towards 
the coffin:—**Mother, the friend who has saved 
my life!” Lady Pevensey and Helen, who now 
for the first time, observed Arundel’s presence, 
gave him such welcome as circumstances would 
permit; while Pevensey himself with trembling 
hand lifted up the covering from the face of his 
father’s corpse, and fell upon it, and kissed it, 
‘with a bitterness and an agony which can never 
be conceived, but by those who have pressed 
their lips against the marble lips of the dead, 
and yearned while doing so to become cold also, 
and be laid withthe beloved object in the grave. 

Such was the sight that greeted our friends 
on their arrival, instead of the festivities of a 
marriage, As his self+possession, and ordinary 
habit of mind returned, Arundel began uncon- 
sciously to compare the mourning beauty before 
him with the ideal beauty of his imagination, 
and his memory; and he found that they were 
different, and yet the same. The creature of 
the mind had more airiness, simplicity, girlhood, 
and tenderness; the real woman had more ma- 
jesty, beauty, and intellectuality; for Helen’s 
mind had grown still more than her body, and 
lent the latter a glory which no perfection of 
form can bestow. The fairness of her com- 
plexion, appeared by contrast with her dark 
garments almost supernatural; while the beauty 
and symmetry of her features banished that air 
ofinsipidity which extraordinary fairness some- 
times induces. She seemed considerably taller 
than when he first saw her, but the expression 
of the whole figure, as well as of the counte- 
‘nance, remained the same; and the longer he 
looked upon her, the less she appeared to be 
changed. 

The lover her father had provided for her, 
and would, had he lived, have compelled her 


gained one eminence his eye rested upon the 
next, and his wishes would have annihilated the 
intervening space. ~ 

The day, in fact, now drew very near, in 
which Helen Pevensey was to pass from the 
regions of maidenhood into a state, in which even 
the imagination of Arundel could not follow 
her; and he might possibly arrive just one mo- 
ment too late. Yet, allowing that he reached 
London before or on the wedding day, what 


celebration of that ceremoiy which was to be 
the sealing of his fate? What would this proud 
and wealthy beauty say to the strange passion 
of a nameless, and houseless, and pennyless 
wretch like himself, coming to claim her hand 
at the very moment in which it was to be pla- 
ced, with the consent or by the command of 
her parents, in that of another, in token of eter- 
nal union? Would not the mere mention of his 
love, conceived in a moment, nourished in se- 
crecy and obscurity, and never made known to 
its object, he regarded as too absurd even for 
laughter! He could not answer all these ques- 
tions which that ancient substitute for the gods, 
called Prudence, whispered to his mind; but he 
unrolled his little ragged portrait, which he had 
carried off with lis clothes from the castle, and 
spread it upon his Knees; and the sweet smile 
it seemeci to cast upon him re-assured his soul 
Pevensey, likewise, said all he could to keep 
alive his hopes; and in this way he hurried on, 
alternately buoyed up and dejected, until he 
found himself in London, driving with all possi- 
ble speed up Portland Place, where the town 
house of the Pevensey family was situated. 
The first thing that caught Pevensy’s eye was 
a couple of mutes standing with the emb!ems of 
death in their hands at the doorof his father’s 
house; and his heart smote him as the thought 
darted into his mind that his mother or his sister 
was gone beyond all reach of the reproaches 
he had prepured for them both: The idea that 
it might be any other member of his family ne- 
ver once occurred to him. Springing from the 
carriage, he rushed into the house, followed vy 
Arundel, and in another moment found himself 
in the apartment of death, beside his father’s 
coffin. His mother and Helen, in their coal- 
black robes, had been sitting by the corpse, 
their eyesred with weeping, and their hearts 
sick with anguish; but the instant he enter- 
ed, their arms were about his neck, and their 
tears flowing more copiously than ever. Arun- 
del, stricken with astonishmeut, pierced with 
grief, and altogether uncertain whether to re- 
main or retire,stood motionless at a little dis- 
tance from the family group, his heart beating, 
his head dizzy, and his frame trembling with 
emotion. At length, after the first burst of sor- 
row was over, Pevensey recollected his friend, 
and in an instant made him one, as it were, of the 
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could he do to retard even for an instant the4ttion, is irresistible. 


to accept, was now in the house, having arrived 


in town on the very day before the melancholy 


event; but Arundel, when he saw him, experi- 
enced no access of jealousy. He was a young, 
and rather handsome gentleman, and as accom- 
plished as the cares of others could render him; 
but he had no character of his own,—nothing 
of that high, imaginative, poetical temper of 
mind, which acts upon the female heart like a 
spell, and when seconded by a bold determina- 
Having hitherto relied at 
least as much upon the number of his acres as 
upon his personal attractions, he now felt his 
real insignificance, and began in his heart to 
believe that Helen was not fated to be his.— 
There was no speaking of such matters, how- 
ever, ina house of mourning: and, the man, 
moreover, though fantastic and silly enough, 
was not destitute of feeling, and could not but 
be affected at the grief of Helen and her family. 
Reading his fate in the air and manner of the 
girl, no less than in the studied and almost sav- 
age coldness of Pevensey, he therefore disap- 
peared at the conclusion of the funeral ceremo- 
nies; and thus the field was left open to Arun- 
del. 

On the Very day of his arrival in London, 
Arundel had written, to his mother, detailing 
the particulars of his residence in Italy, which 
accounted for the long silence he had maintain. 
ed, and promising to be with her the moment 
the mortal remains of his friend’s father should 
be committed to the dust. The Pevensevs had 
at that period a villa in South Wales, not many 
miles from Llandilo, whither the whole family 
now determined to remove for a while, as much 
to escape from the visits of ceremonious friends, 
as to hush their sorrows in solitude. They there- 
fore proceeded with Arundel towards his home, 
where the unfortunate young man found his 
mother, not dead, indeed, but on the threshold 
of death, her spirit fluttering, as it were, upon 
her lips, and waiting but for one fond embrace 
of her beloved and only child, to depart in peace. 
When the widow had pressed her son for one 
fond moment to her breast, her looks wandered 
to the strangers who had entered with him, and 
as her eye, and that of Lady Pevensey met, both 
shrieked suddenly; the words,—**My sister!”— 
simultaneously escaped from their lips, and the 
latter rushing to the bed had just time to receive 
her sister’s last breath, and the dying pressure 
of ber hand. Arundel now learned, in the 
midst of grief and tears, the secret of his moth- 
er’s history: she had margied for love, been cast 
off by her parents, and lusing, shortly after, her 
fond and beloved husband, had hidden herself 
in her pride from such of her relations as might 
have pitied and aided her. This narrative, rela- 
ted ina letter which his mother, seeing her 
end approach, had written, and directed to her 


son, was confirmed by the testimony of Lady | stood still, Aoother instant, and the fire-screen was 


on 


Pevensey. His friends would now have bestow- 
eda pompous funeral upon the remains of his 
mother, but Arundel insisted that her death, 


like her life, should be obscure, and that the 


tears of affection only should hallow the spot 
where she reposed, without epitaph or monu- 
mental stone. 

The real name of Arundel I must conceal, as 
he is still living, and has acquired that fame, as 
an artist, which his genius deserves. His grief 
yielded, asall grief does,to the force of time: and 
love came at length to light upon his soul. Not- 
withstanding the many glorious pictures which 
his pencil has created, he still regards the por- 
trait of Helen, painted from memory, as the mas- 
ter-piece of his art; and often, while he himself, 
or his beautiful wife, relates to me, and other 
friends, sume snatches of the above history, the 
ragged little portrait is taken duwn from the 
wall, where, except that it is framed, it still 
hangs in precisely the same condition in which 
it was, when brought from the robber’s castle in 
the Apennines. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MY HOBBY—RATHER. 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIs, 

“* Antonio. Get me a conjurer, | say! Inquire me 
out a man that lets out devils.”—Old Play, 

Such anight! It was like a festival ot Dian—a 
burst of a summer shower at sunset, with a clap or 
two of thunder, had purified the air to an intoxicat- 
ing rareness, and the free breathing of the flowers, 
and the delicious perfume from the earth and grass, 
and the fresh foliage of the new spring, showed the 
delight and sympathy of inanimate nature in the 
night’s beauty. ‘I here was no atmosphere—nothing 
between the eye and the pearly moon—and she rode 
through the heavens without a veil, like a queen as 
she is, giving a gliinpse of her nearer beauty for a 
festal favour to (he worshipping stars. 

I was a stu‘lent at the famed university of Connee- 
ticut, and the bewilderments of philosophy and 
try were strong upon me, in a place where exquisite 
natural beauty, and the absence of all other tempta- 
tion, secure Lo the classic neophyte an almost super- 
natural waketulness of fancy. I contracted a taste 
for the horrible in those days, which still clings to 
me. Ihave travelled the world over, with no ob- 
ject but general observation, and have dwindled my 
hours at courts and operas with little interest, while 
the sacking and drowning a woman in the Bospho- 
rus, the impalement of a robber on the Nile, and 
the insane hospitals from Liverpool to Cathay, are 
deseribed in my capricious journal with the vivid- 
ness of the most stirring adventure. 

There is a kind of crystallization in the circum- 
stances of one’s life. A peculiar turn of mind draws 
to itself events fitted to its particular nucleus, and it 
is frequently a subject of wonder why one man meets 
with more remarkable things than another, when jit 
is owing merely to a difference of natural character. 
I have been thus a singular adventurer in the strange 
and uonatural. Asl intend making my observations 
in this way the subjects of several papers, I will in- 
troduce them at present with my slightest begin- 
nings. 

Ie was, as I was saying, a night of wonderful beau- 
ty. I was watching a corpse. In that part of the 
United States the dead are never left alone till the 
earth is thrown upon them, and, as a friend of the 
family, 1 had been called upon for this melancholy 
service on the night preceding the interment. It 
wasa death which had lett a tamily of broken hearts, 
for, beneath the sheet which sank so appallingly to 
the outline of a human form, lay a wreck of beauty 
and sweetness whose loss seemed to the survivors to 
have darkened the face of the earth. The ethereal 
and touching loveliness of that dying girl, whom IL 
had known vnly a hopeless victim of consumption, 
springs Up in my memory even yet,and mingles with 
every conception of female beauty. 

Two ladies, friends of the deceased, were to share 
my vigils. 1 knew them but slightly, and having 
read them to sleep an hour after midnight, | per- 
tormed my halt-hourly duty of entering the roem 
where the corpse lay, to look after the lights, and 
then strolled into the garden to enjoy the quiet of 
the summer night. The flowers were glittering in 
the pearl-drops, and the air was breathless. 

The sight of the long, sheeted corpse, the sudden 
flare of lights as the long sn fis were removed from 
the candles, the stillness of te close-shuttered room, 
and my own predisposition to invest death witha 
supernatural inierest, had raised my heart to my 
throat. I walked backward and forward in the gar- 
den-path; and the black shadows beneath the lilacs, 
and even the glittering of the glow-worms within 
them, seemed weird and feartul. 

The clock struck, and L re-entered. My compan- 
ions still slept, and I passed on to the inner chamber, 
I trimmed the lights, and stood and looked at the 
white heap lying so fearfully still within the shadow 
of the curtains; and my blood seemed to freeze.— 
At the moment | was turning away with a strong ef- 
fort at a more composed feeling, u vorse, like a flat- 
terof wings, followed by arush and a sudden silence, 
struck on my startled ear. ‘The street was as quiet 
as death, and the noise, which was far too audible to 
be a deception of the fancy, had come from the side 
toward an uninhabited wing of the house. My heart 
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dashed down, and a white cat rushed past me, and, 
with the speed of light, sprang, like a hyena, upon 
the corpse. The flight of avampyre into the cham- 
ber would not have more curdled my veins. A con- 
vulsive shudder ran cold over me, but, recovering my 
self-command, I rushed to the animal (of whose hor- 
rible appetite for the flesh of the dead I had read in- 
creculously ) and attempted to tear her from the body, 
With her claws fixed in the breast, and a you! like 
the wail of an infernal spirit, she crouched tearlessly 
upon it, and the stains already upon the sheet con- 
vinced me that it would be impossible to remove her 
without shockingly disfiguring the corpse. I seized 
her by the throat, in the hope of choking her, bat, 
with the first pressure of my fingers, she flew into my 
face, and the infuriated animal seemed persuaded 
that it was a contest for life. Half blinded by the 
fury of her attack, I loosed her for a moment, and 
she immediately leaped again upon the corpse, and 
had covered her feet and face with blood before I 
could recover my hold upon her. The body was 
no longer in a situation to be spared, and | seized 
her with a desperate grasp to draw her off; but, to 
my horror, the half covered and bloody corpse rose 
upright in her fangs, and, while I paused in fear, 
sat with drooping arms, and head fallen with ghastly 
helplessness overthe shoulder. Years have not re- 
moved that fearful spectacle from my eyes. ? 
‘The corpse sank baek, and I succeeded in throttling 
the insane monster, and threw her at last lifeless 
from the window. I then composed the disturbed 
limbs, laid the hair away once more smoothly on the 
forehead, and crossing the hands over the bosom, co- 
vered the violated remains, and left them again to 
their repose. My companions, strangely enough, 
slept on, and I paced the garden walk alone, till the 
day, to my inexpressible relief, dawned over the 
mountains. 


I was called upon in my senior year to watch with 
an insane student. He was a man who had attracted 
a great deal of attention in college; he appeared in 
an extraordinary eostume at the beginning of our 
Freshman Term, and wrote himself down as Wash- 
ington Greyling, of , an unheard-of settlement 
somewhere beyond the Mississippi. His coat and 
other gear might have been the work of a Chicka- 
saw tailor,aided by the superintending taste of some 
white huntsman, who remembered faintly the out- 
line of habiliments he had not seen for half a centu- 
ry; it was a body of green cloth,eked out with wam- 
pum and otter-skin, and would have been riciculous 
if it had not eneased one of the finest models of a 
manly frame that ever trod the earth. With close- 
curling black hair, a fine weather-browned complex- 
ion, Spanish features (from his mother—a frequent 
physiognomy in the countries bordering on Spanish 
America, ) and the port and lithe motion of a tion, 
he wasa figure to look upon in any disguise with 
warm admiration. He was soon put into the hards 
of a tailor proper, and, with the facility which be- 
longs to his countrymen, became ina month the 
best dressed man in college. His manners were of 
a, gentleman-like mildness, energetic, but courteous 
and chivalresque, and, unlike most savages and all 
coins, he polished without ‘losing his mark.” At 
the end of his first term, he would have been called 
a high-bred gentleman at. any court in Europe. 

The opening of his mind was almost as rapid and 
extraordinary. He seized every thing with an ar- 
dour and freshness that habit and difficulty never 
deadened. He was likea man whe had tumbled into 
a new ster, and was collecting knowledge for a worid 
to which he was to return. ‘The first in all games, 
the wildestin all adventure, the most distinguished 
even in the elegant soeiety for which the town is re- 

- markable, and unfailingly brilliant in bis recitations 
and college performances, he was louked upon as a 
sort of admirable phenomenon, and neither envied 
nor opposed in any thing. Ihave often thought, in 
looking on him, that his sensations gt coming fresh 
from a wild, western prairie, and st the first mea- 
sure of hiscapacities withmen of better advantages, 
finding himself so uniformly superior, must have 
been stirringly delightful. It is a wonder he fever 
became arrogant, but it was the last foible of 
which he could have been accused. 

We were reading hard for the honours in the se- 
nior year, when Greyling suddenly lost his reason. 
He had not been otherwise ili, and had, apparently, 
in the midst of high health gone mad, at a moment’s 
warning. ‘The physicians scarce knew how to treat 
him. ‘he confinement to whieh he was at first sub- 
jected, however, was thought inexpedient, and he 
seemed to justity their lenity by the gentlest beha- 
viour when at liberty. He seemed oppressed by a 
heart-breaking melancholy. We took our turns in 
guarding and watching with him,and it was upon my 
first night of duty that the ineident happened which 
1 have thus endeavoured to introduce. taut 

It was scarce like a vigil with a sick man, for 
our patient went regularly to bed, and usually slept 
well. I took my “Lucretius” and the **Book of Mar- 
tyrs,” which was just then my favouritereading, and 
with hot punch, a cold chicken, books and a fire, I 
Jooked forward to it as merely a studious night; and, 
asthe wintry wind of January rattled in at the old 
college windows, I thrust my feet into slippers, drew 
my dressing gown abont me, and congratulated my- 
self on the excessive comfortableness of my position. 
The Sybarite’s bed of roses would have been no 
temptation. 

lt had snowed all day, but the sun had set with a 
red rift in the clouds, and the face of the sky was 
swept in an hour to the clearness of—I want a com- 


parison--your own blue eye, dear Mary. The all- | 
glorious arch of heavea was a mass of sparkling 
stars. 
Greyling slept, and I, wearied of the cold philo- 
sophy of the Latin poet, took to my **Book of Mar- 
tyrs.”? JT read on, and readon, The college clock 
struck, it seemed to me, the quarters, rather than 
the hours. Time flew: it was three. 
‘‘Horrible! most horrible!” 1 started from my 
chair with the exclamation, and felt as if my sealp| 
were selt-lifted from my head. It was a description 
in the harrowing faithfulness of the language of olden 
time, painting almost the articulate groans of an im- 
aled christian. Iclasped the old iron-bound book, 
and rushedto the window as if my heart was stifling 
for fresh air. 

Again at the fire. The large walnut faggots had 


burnt to a bed of bright coals, and I sat gazing into 
it, totally unable to shake off the fearful incubus from 
my breast. The martyr was there—on the very 
hearth—with the stakes scornfully crossed in his 
body; and as the large coals cracked asunder and re- 
vealed the brightness within, | seemed tofollow the 
nerve-rending instrument from hip to shoulder, and 
suffer with him pang for pang, as if the burning 
redness were the pools of his fevered blood.” 

**Aha!? 

It struck on my ear like the ery of an exulting 
fiend. 

‘*Aha!?? 

I shrunk into the chair as the awful ery was re- 
peated, and looked slowly and with difficult cour- 
age over my shoulder. A single fieree eye was fix- 
ed upon me from the mass of bed-clothes, and, for 
a moment, the relief from the fear of some -super- 
natural presence, was like water to a parched tongue. 
I sank back relieved into the chair, 

There was a rustling immediately in the bed, and, 
starting again, I found the wild eyes of my patient 
fixed still steadfastly upon me. He was creeping 
stealthily out of bed. Hus bare foot touched the floor, 
and his toes worked upon it, as if he were feeling 
its strength and in a moment he stood upright on his 
feet; and, with his head forward and his pale face 
livid with rage, stepped toward me. I looked to the 
‘door. He observed the glance, and in the next in- 
stant he sprang clear over the bed, turned the key, 
and dashed it furiously through the window. 

“Now?” said he. 

‘“Greyling!” L said. I had heard that a calm and 
fixed gaze would control a madman, and with the 
most difficult exertion of nerve, I met his lowering 
eye, and we stood looking ateach other for a full 
minute, like men of marble. 

‘*Why have you left your bed?” I mildly asked. 

‘*To kill you!” was the appalling answer; and in 
another moment the light-stand was swept from be- 
tween us, and he struck me down with a blow that 
woulil have felled a giant. Naked as he was, | had 
no hold upon him, even if in muscular strength | 
had been his match: and with a minute’s struggle 1 
yielded, for resistance was vain. His knee was up- 
on my breast, and his left hand in my hair, and he 
seemed by the tremulousness of his cluich to be 
hesitating whether he should dash out my brains on 
the hearth. I could scarce breathe with his weight 
upon my chest, but I tried, with the broken words 
1 could command, to move his pity. He laughed, 
as only maniacs can, and placed his hand on my 
throat. Oh, God! shall I ever forget the fiendish 
deliberation with which he closed those feverish fin- 

ers? 
‘“‘Greyling! for God’s sake! Greyling!” 

**Die! curse you!” 

In the agonies of suffocation I struck out my arm, 
and almost buried it in the fire upon the hearth.— 
With an expiring thought, 1 grasped a handtul of 
red hot couls, and had just strength sufficient to press 
them hard against his side. 

** Thank God!” 1 exclaimed with first breath, as 
my eyes recovered from their sickness, and 1 looked 
upon the familiar objects of my chamber once more. 

‘The madman sat erouched like a whipped dog in 
the farthest corner of the room, gibbering and moan- 
ing, with his hands upon his burnt side. 1 felt that 
Ll had escaped death by a miracle. 

The door was locked, and, in dread of another at- 
tack, Ll threw up the broken window, and to my un- 
utierable joy, the figure of aman was visible upon 
the snow near the out-buildings of the college. It 
was a charity student, risen before day to Jabour in 
the wood-yard. I shouted to him, and Greyling 
leapt to his feet. 

‘*There is time yet!” said the madman; but as he 
came towards me again, with the same panther-like 
cuution as before, | seized a heavy stone pitcher 
standing in the window-seat, and, hurling it at him 
with a tortanate force and aim, he fell stunaed and 
bleeding on the floor, ‘The door was burst open at 
the next momept, and cailing for assistance, we tied 
the wild Misedarian into his bed, bound up his 
head and side, and committed him to fresh watchers. 

* * * * * 

We have killed bears together at a Missouri Salt 
Lick since then; but I never see Wash. Greyling with 
‘the smile off his face, without a disposition tu look 
around for the door. | 


Japhet in Search of a Father. 
The New Tale, by the Author of ‘Peter Simple” 
and **Jacob Faithful.” 
Those who may be pleased to honour these 
pages with a perusal, will not be detained with 


a lung history of my birth, parentage, and edu- 


x 


cation. The very title implies that at this pe- 


riod of my memoirs I was ignorant of the two 


first; and it will be necessary for the true de- 
velopment of my narrative, that Tallow you to 
remain in the same state of bliss; for in the pe- 
rusal of a novel, as well as in the pilgrimage of 
life, ignorance of the future may truly be con- 
sidered as the greatest source of happiness. 
The little that was known at this time I will 
however narrate as concisely, and as correctly, 
asIam able. It was on the night——I really 
forget the date, and must rise from my chair, 
look for a key, open a closet, and then openan 
iron safe to hunt overa pile of papers—it will 
detain you too long—it will be sifficient to say 
that it was on a night—but whether the night 
was dark or moonlit, or rainy or foggy, or 
cloudy or fine, or starlight, I really cannot tell; 
but it is of no very great consequence. Well, 
it was on a night about the hour——there again 
I’m puzzled, it might have been ten, or eleven, 
or twelve, or between any of these hours; nay, 
it might have been past midnight, and far ad- 
vancing to the morning, for what I know to the 
contrary. The reader must excuse an infant 
of——there again I am at a nonplus; but we 
will assume of some days old—if, when wrapped 
up in flannel and in a covered basket, and, 
moreover, fast asleep at the time, he does not 
exactly observe the state of the weather, and 
the time by the church clock. I never before 
was aware of the great importance of dates in 
telling a story; but it is now too late to recover 
these facts, which have been swept away into 
oblivion by the broad wing of Time. 1 must 
therefore just tell the little I do know, trusting 
to the reader’s good nature, and to blanks. It 
is as follows:—that at the hour——of the night 
the state of the weather being also——I, 
an infant of a certain age was suspended by 
somebody or sombodies——at the knocker of 
the Foundling Hospital, Having made me fast, 
the said somebody or somebodies rang a peal 
upon the bell, which made the old porter start 
up in so great a hurry, that with the back of his 
hand he hit his better half a blow on the nose, 
occasioning a great suffusion of blood from that 
organ, and a still greater pouring forth of in- 
vectives from the organ immediately below it. 


All this having been effected by the said peal] 


on the bell, the said somebody or somebodies 
did incontinently take to their heels, and disap- 
pear long before the old porter could pull his 
legs through his nether garments and obey the 
rude summons. At last the old man swang open 
the gate, and the basket swang across his nose: 
he went in again for a knife and cut me down, 
for it was cruel to hang a baby of a few days 
old, carried me into the lodge, lighted a candle, 
and opened the basket. Thus did I metaphori- 
cally first come to light. 

When he opened the basket I opened my 
eyes, and although I did not observe it, the old 
woman was standing at the table in very light 
attire, sponging her nose over a basin. 

‘Verily, a pretty babe with black eyes!’ ex- 
claimed the old man in a tremulous voice. 

‘Black eyes, indeed,’ muttered the old wo- 
man. ‘1 shall have two to-morrow.’ 

‘ Beautiful black eyes, indeed!’ continued the 
old man. 

‘Terrible black eyes, for sartain,’ continued 
the old woman, as she sponged away. 

‘Poor thing, it must be cold,’ murmured the 
old porter. 

‘Warrant I catch my death a-cold,’ muttered 
the wife. | 

* But, dear me, here’s a paper!’ exclaimed the 
old man. Sak 

,*Vinegar and brown paper,’ echoed the old 
woman. 

‘Addressed to the governors of the hospital,’ 
continued the porter. 

‘Apply to the dispenser of the hospital,’ con- 
tinued his wife. 

And sealed,’ said he. 

* Get it healed,’ said she. 

‘The linen is good: it must be the child of 
no poor people. Who knows/’—soliloquised 
the old man. 

* My poor nose!’ exclaimed the old woman. 

‘I must take it to the nurses, and the letter I 
will give to-morrow,’ said the old porter, wind- 
ing up his portion of this double soliloquy, and 
tottering away with the basket and your hum- 
ble servant across the courtyard. 

‘ There, it will do now,’ said the old wife, wip- 
ing her face on a towel, and regaining her bed, 
in which she was svon joined by her husband, 
and they finished theif nap without any further 
interruption during that night. 

The next morning I was reported and ex- 


amined, and the letter addressed to the gover 
nors was opened and read. © It was laconic, but 
still, as most things laconic are, very mach to 
the point.’ 

* This child was born in wedlock—he is to be 
named Japhet. When circumstances permit, 
he will be reclaimed.’ 

But there wasa postscript by Abraham New- 
land, Esq. promising to pay the bearer on de- 
mand the sum of fifty pounds. In plainer terms, 
there was a bank note to that amount inclosed 
in the letter. Asin general, the parties who 
‘suspend children in baskets, have long before 
suspended cash* payments, or, at all events, 
forget to suspend them on the baskets, my ar- 
rival created no little noise, to which I added 
my share, until I obtained a share of the breast 
of ayoung woman, who, like Charity, suckled 
two or three babies at one time. 

We have preparatory schools all over the 
kingdom; for young gentlemen, from three to 
five years of age, under ladies, and from four to 
seven, under either, or both sexes, as it may 
happen; but the most preparatory of all prepa- 
ratory schools, is certainly the Foundling Hospi- 
tal, which takes in its pupils, if they are sent, 
from one to three days old, or even hours, if 
the parents are in such extreme anxiety about 
their education, Here it commences with their 
weaning, when they are instructed in the mys- 
tery of devouring pap; next they are taught to 
walk—and as soon as they can walk—to sit still; 
to talk—and as soon as they can talk—to hold 
their tongues; thus are they instructed and pass- 
ed on from one part of the establishment to 
another, until they are finally passed out of its 
gates, to get on in the world, with the advan- 
tages of having no father or mother to provide 
for, or relations to pester them with their ne- 
cessities. it wasso with me;I arrived at the 
age of four:een, and notwithstanding the prom- 
ise contained in the letter, it appeared that cir- 
cumstances did not permit of my being reclaim- 
ed. ButI had a great advantage over the other 
inmates of the hospital; the fifty pounds sent 
with me was not added to the funds of the es- 
tablishment, but generously employed for my 
benefit by the governors, who were pleased 
with my conduct, and thought highly of my 
abilities. Instead of being bound ’prentice to a 
cordwainer, or some other mechanic, by the 
influence of the governors, added to the fifty 
pounds and interest, as a premium, I was taken 
by an apothecary, who engaged to bring me up 
to the profession. And now, that Iam out of 
the Foundling, we must not travel quite so fast. 

The practitioner who took me by the hand 
was a Mr. Phineas Cophagus, whose shop was 
most conveniently situated for business, one side 
of the shop looking upon Smithfield Market, 
the other presenting a surface of glass to the 
principal street leading out of the same market. 
It was a corner house, but not ina corner. On 
each side of the shop was two gin establish- 
ments, and next to them were two public-houses 
and two eating-houses, frequented by graziers, 
butchers, and drovers. Did the men drink so 
much as to quarrel in their cups, who was so 
handy to plaister up the broken heads as Mr. 
Cophagus? Did a fat grazier eat himself into 
an apopiexy, how very convenient was the ready 
lancet of Mr. Cophagus. Did a bull gore a many 
Mr. Cophagus appeared with his diachylon and 
lint. Did an ox frighten a lady, it was in the 
back parlour of Mr. Cophagus that she was 
recovered from her syncope. Market days were 
a sure market to my master; and if any over- 
driven beast knocked down others, it only help- 
ed to set him on his legs. Our windows suffer- 
ed occasionally; but whether it was broken 
heads, or broken limbs, or broken windows, 
they were well paid for. Every one suffered 
but Mr. Phineas Cophagus, who never suffered 
a patient to escape him. 

The shop had the usual allowance of green, 
yellow, and blue ,bottles; and in hot weather, 
from our vicinity, we were visited by no small 
proportion of blue-bottle flies. We had a white 
horse in one window, and a brown horse in the 
other, to announce to the drovers that we sup- 
plied horse-medicines. And we had all the pa- 
tent medicines in the known world, evento the 
“all-sufficient medicine for mankind” of Mr. Eno- 
ny; having which, I wondered, on my first ar- 
rival, why we troubled ourselves about any oth- 
ers. The shop was large, and at the back part 
there was a most capacious iron mortar, with a 
pestle to correspond. The first floor was te- 
nanted by Mr. Cophagus, who was a bachelor, 
the second floor was let, the others were ap- 
propriated to the housekeeper, and to those 


who formed the establishment. In this well- 
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situated tenement, Mr. Cophagus got on swim- 
mingly. 1 will therefore, for the present, sink 
the shop, that my master may rise in the esti- 
mation of the reader, when I describe his per- 
son and his qualifications. * 

Mr. Phineas Cophagus might have been about 
forty-five years of age when I first had the hon- 
our of an introduction to him in the receiving 
room of the Foundling Hospital. He was of 
the middle height, his face was thin, his nose 
very much hooked, his eyes small and peering, 
with a good-humoured twinkle in them, his 
mouth large, and drawn down at one corner.— 
He was stout in his body, and carried a consid- 
erable protuberance before him, which he was 
in the habit of patting with his lift hand very 
complacently; but although stout in his body, 
his legs were mere spindles, so that, in his ap- 
pearance, he reminded you of some bird of the 
crane genius. Indeed, I may say, that his whole 
figure gave you just such an appearance as an 
orange might do, had it taken to itself a couple 
of pieces of tobacco pipes as vehicles of loco- 
motion. He was dressed ina black coat and 
waistcoat, white cravat and high collar to his 
shirt, blue cotton net pontaloons, and Hessian 
boots, both fitting so tight, that it appeared as 
if he was proud of his spindle shanks. His hat 
was broad-brimmed and low, and he carried a 
stout black cane with a gold top in his right 
hand, almost always raising the gold top to his 
nose when he spoke, just as we see doctors 
represented at a consultation in the caricature 
prints, But if his figure was strange, his lan- 
guage and manners were still more so. He 
spoke, as some birds fly, in jerks, intermixing 
his words, for he never completed a whole sen- 
tence, with uwm—um—and ending it with ‘‘so 
on,’ leaving his hearers to supply the context 
from the heads of his discourse. Almost al- 
ways in motion, he generally changed his po- 
sition as soon as he had finished speaking, walk- 
ing to any other part of the room, with his 
cane to his nose, and his head cocked on one 
side, with a self-sufficient tiptoe gait. When 
I was ushered into his presence, he was stand- 
ing with two of the governors. ‘This is the 
lad,” said one of them, “his name is Japhet.”’ 

‘‘Japhet,” replied Mr. Cophagus; ‘‘um, scrip- 
tural. Shem, Ham, wm—and so on. Boy 
reads?” 

“Very well, and writes a very good hand.— 
He is a very good boy, Mr. Cophagus.” 

‘*Read—write—spell — good, and so on.— 
Bring him up--rudiments—spatula—write labels 
—um—M. D. one of these days—make a man 
of him—and so on,” said this strange personage, 
walking round and round me with his cane to 
his nose, and scrutinizing my person with his 
twinkling eyes. I was dismissed after this ex- 
amination and approval, and the next day, dress- 
ed in a plain suit of clothes, was delivered by 
the porter at the shop of Mr. Phineas Copha- 
gus, who was not at home when I arrived. A 
tall, fresh coloured, but hectic looking young 
man, stood behind the counter, making up pre- 
scriptions, and a dirty lad, about thirteen years 
old, was standing near with his basket to deliv- 
er the medicines to the several addresses as 
soon at they were ready. The young man be- 
hind the counter, whose name was Brookes, 
was within eighteen months of serving his time, 
when his friends intended to establish him on 
his own account, and this was the reason which 
induced Mr. Cophagus to take me, that I might 
learn the business, and supply his place when 
he left. Mr. Brookes was avery quiet, amiable 
person; kind to me and the other boy who car- 
ried out the medicines, and who had been tak- 
en by Mr. Cophagus for his food and raiment.— 
The porter told Mr. Brookes who I was, and 
left me. ‘Do you think that you will like to 
be an apothecary?” said Mr. Brookes to me, 
with a benevolent smile. 


“Yes : Ido nct see why 1 should not,’ re- 
plied I. 

“Stop a moment,” said the lad who was wait- 
ing with the basket, looking archly at me, 
‘vou hav’n’t got through your rudimans 
yet.” 


‘Hold your tongue, Timothy,” said Mr. 
Brookes. ‘*That you are not very fond of the 
rudiments, as Mr. Cophagus calls them, is very 
clear. Now walk off as faust as you can with 
these medicines, sir—14, Spring Street; 16, 
Cleaver Street, as before; and then to John 
Street, 55, Mrs. Smith’s. Do you under- 
stand?” 


“To be sure I do—can’t I read? I reads all 
the directions, and all your Latin stuff into the 
bargain—all your summen dusses, horez, diez, 


cockly hairy. I mean to set up for myself one 
of these days.” 

“7’ll knock you down one of these days, Mr. 
Timothy, if you stay so long as you do, looking 
at the print shops; that you may depend up- 
on.” 

‘I keep up all my learning that way,” replied 
Timothy, walking off with his load, turning his 


head round and laughing at me, as he quitted, 


the shop. Mr. Brookes smiled, but said noth- 
ng. 

As timothy went out, in came Mr. Cophagus. 
‘Heh! Japhet. _I see,’ said he, putting up his 
cane, ‘nothing to do—bad—must work—um— 
and soon. Mr. Brookes—boy learn rudiments 
—good—and so on.’ Hereupon Mr. Copahagus 
took his cane from his nose, pointed to the 
large iron mortar, and then walked away into 
the back parlour. Mr. Brookes understood his 
master, ifI did not. He wiped out the mortar, 
threw in some drugs, and, showing me how to 
use the pestle, left me to my work. In half an 
hour, I discovered why it was that Timothy had 
such.an objection to what Mr. Cophagus face- 
tiously termed the rudiments of the profession, 
It was dreadful hard work for a boy; the per- 
spiration ran down me in streams, and I could 
hardly lift my arms. When Mr. Cophagus pass- 
ed through the shop and looked at me, as I 
continued tothump away with the heavy ivon 
pestle, ‘Good,’—said he, ‘by the by—M. D.— 
and so on.’ I thought it was a very rough road 
to such preferment, and I stopped to take a 
little breath. ‘By the by—Japhet—Christian 
name—and so on—sirname—heh!’ 

‘Mr. Cophagus wishes to know your other 
name,’ said Mr. Brookes, interpreting. 

Ihave omitted to acquaint the reader that 
sirnames as well as Christian names, are always 
given to the children atthe Foundling, and in 
consequence of the bank’ note found in my 
basket, I had been named after the celebrated 
personage whose signature it bore. * Newland 
isemy other name, sir,’ replied I. 

‘ Newland—heh!—very good name—every 
body likes to see that name—and have plenty 
of them in his pockets too—um—very comforta- 
ble—and so on,’ replied Mr. Cophagus, leaving 
the shop. 

I resumed my thumping occupation, when 
Timothy returned with his empty basket. He 
laughed when he saw me at work. ‘Well, how 
do you like the rudimans?—and so on, heh!’ said 
he, mimicking Mr. Cophagus. 

‘Not overmuch,’ replied I, wiping my face. 

‘ That was my job before you came. I have 
been more than a year, and never have got out 
of those rudimans yet, and I suppose I never 
shall.’ 

Mr. Brookes perceiving that I was tired, de- 
sired me to leave off, an order which I gladly 
obeyed, and i took my seat in a corner of the 
shop. 

‘There,’ said Timothy, laying down his basket, 
‘no more work for me, hanty prandium, is there 
Mr. Brookes” 

‘No, Tim; but post prandium, you'll post off 
again.’ 

Dinner being ready, and Mr. Cophagus hav- 
ing returned, he and Mr. Brookes went into the 
back parlour, leaving Timothy and mein the 
shop to announce customers. 

I shall take this opportunity of introducing 
Mr. Timothy more particularly, as he will play 
a very conspicuous part in this narrative. ‘Tim- 
othy was short in stature for his age, but very 
strongly built. He had an oval face, with a 
very dark complexion; gray eyes flashing from 
under their long eyelashes, and eyebrows near- 
ly meeting each other. He was marked with 
the small pox, not so much as to disfigure him, 
but still it was very perceptible when near to 
him. His countenance was always lighted up 
with merriment; there was sucha happy, devil- 
may-care expression in his face, that you liked 
him the first minute that you were in his com- 
pany, and [ was intimate with him immediately. 

“I say, Japhet,” said he, “where did you 
come from!” 

** The Foundling,” replied I. 

“Then you have ro friends or relations.” 

“If | have, Ido not Know where to find them,” 
replied I, very gravely. 

‘Pooh! don’t be grave upon it. I hav’n’t 
any either. I was brought up by the parish, in 
the workhouse. I was found at the door ofa 
gentleman’s house, who sent me to the overseers 
—I was abouta year oldthen. They call mea 
foundling, but I don’t care what they call me, 
so long as they don’t call me too late for dinner. 

Father and mother, whoever they were, when 
they run away from me, didn’t run away with 


my appetite: [I wonder how long master means 
to play with his knife and fork. As for Mr. 
Brookes, what he eats wouldn’t physic a snipe. 
What’s your other name, Japhet” 

* Newland.’ 

- “Newland—now you shall have mine in ex- 
change. Timothy Oldmixon at your service.— 
They christened me after the workhouse pump, 
which had ‘Timothy Oldmixon fecit’ on it; and 
the overseers thought it as good a name to give 
me as any other; so I was christened after the 
pump-maker with some of the pump water.— 


|} As soon as I was big enough, they employed 


me to pump all the water for the use of the 
workhouse. I worked at my papa, asI called 
ihe pump, all day long. Few sons worked 
their father more, or disliked him so much; and 
now, Japhet, you see, from habit, l’m pumping 
you. 

* You’ll soon pump dry, then, for I’ve very 
little to tell you,’ replied I; ‘ but, tell me, what 
sort of a person is our master” 

* He’s just what you see him, never alters, 
hardly ever out of humour, and when he is, he 
is just as odd as ever. He very often threatens 
me, but I have never had a blow yet, although 
Mr. Brookes has complained once or twice.’ 

** But surely Mr. Brookes is not cross?”’ 

* No, he isa very good gentleman: but some- 
times I carry on my rigs a little too far, I must 
say that. For as Mr. Brookes suys, people may 
die for want of the medicines, because I put 
down my basket to play. It’s very true; but I 
can’t give up § peg in the ring’ on that account. 
But then [ only get a box of the ear from Mr. 
Brookes, and that goes for nothing. Mr. Co- 
phagus shakes his stick, and says, * Bad boy— 


big stick—um—wont forget—next time—and 


so on,’ continued Timothy, laughing; ‘and it is 
so on, to the end of the chapter.’ 

‘ By this time Mr. Cophagus and his assistant 
had finished their dinner, and came into the 
shop. ‘The former looked at me; put his stick 
to his nose, ‘ Little boys—always hungry-——um 
—like good dinner—roast beef—Yorkshire pud- 
ding—and so on,’ and he pointed with the stick 
tothe back parlour. ‘Timothy and I understood 
him very well this time: we went intc the par- 
lour, when the housekeeper sat down with us 
and helped us. She was a terribly cross, little, 
old woman, but as honest as she was cross, 
which is all that I shall say in her favour.— 
Timothy was no favourite, because he had such 
a good appetite; and it appeared that I was not 
very likely to stand well in her good opinion, 
for I also ygte a great deal, and every extra 
mouthfui I fook I sank in her estimation, till I 
was nearly at the zero, where Timothy had long 
been for the same offence; but Mr. Cophagus 
would not allow her to stint him, saying, ‘Little 
boys must eat—or wont grow—and so on.’ 

I soon fuund out that we were not only well 
fed, but in every other point well treated, and I 
was very comfortable and happy. Mr. Brooxes 
instructed me in the art of labelling and tying 
up, and in a very short time I was very expert; 
and as Timothy predicted, the rudiments were 
once more handed over to him. Mr. Cophagus 
supplied me with good clothes, but never gave 
me any pocket money, and Timothy and I often 
lamented that we had not even a half penny to 
spend. 

Before I had been many months in the shop, 
Mr. Brookes was able to leave when any exi- 
gence required his immediate attendance. 1 
made up the pills, but he weighed out the quan- 
tities in the prescriptions; if, therefore, any one 
came in for medicines, I desired them to wait 
the return of Mr. Brookes, who would be in 
very soon. One day when Mr. Brookes was 
out, and I was sitting behind the counter, Timo- 
thy sitting on it, and swinging his legs to and 
fro, both lamewting that we had no money, 
Timothy said, ‘Japhet, I’ve been puzzling 
my brains how we can get some money, and 
I’ve hit it at last; let you and I turn doctors; we 
won’t send all the people away whocome when 
Mr. Brookes is out, but we’ll physic them our- 
selves.’ 

I jumped at the idea, and he had hardly pro- 
posed it, when an old woman came in, and ad- 
dressing Timothy, said, ‘That she wanted some- 
thing for her poor grandchild’s sore throat.’ 

‘1 don’t mix up the medicines, ma’am,’ re- 
plied Timothy: ‘ you must apply to that gentle- 
man, Mr. Newland, who is behind the counter 
—he understands what is good for every body’s 
complaints.’ 

‘ Bless his handsome face—and so young too! 
Why, be you a doctor, sir?’ 

‘I should hope so,’ replied I; ‘ what is it you 
require—a lotion, or an embrocation?’ 


the money, and the top of the morning to ye, 


*I don’t understand those hard words, but [ 
want some doctor’s stuff.’ 
‘Very well, my good woman; I know what is 
proper,’ replied I, assuming an important air. 
‘Here, Timothy, wash out this vial very clean.’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ replied Timothy, very respectfully, 

I took one of the measures, and putting In @ 
little green, a little blue, and a little white li- 
quid from the medicine bottles generally used 
by Mr. Brookes, filled it up with water, poured 
the mixture into the vial, corked and labelled 
it, haustus stalim sumendus, and handed it over 
the counter to the old woman. 

‘Is the poor child to take it, or is it to rub 
outside?’ inquired the old woman. 

‘The directions are onthe label;—but you 
don’t read Latin?’ 

‘Deary me, no! Latig! and do you understand 
Latin? what a nice clever boy!’ 

should not bea doctor if I did not,’ re- 
plied I. On second thoughts I considered it 
advisable and safer, that the application should 
be external, so I translated the label to her— 
*‘ Haustus, rub it in—s/atim, on the throat— 
sumendus, with the palm of the hand.’ 

‘Deary me! and does it mean all that? How 
much have I to pay, sir?’ 

‘Embrocation is a very dear medicine, my 
good woman; it ought to be eighteen pen », 
but as you are a poor woman, I shall only charge ' 
you ninepence.’ 

‘I’m sure I thank you'kindly sir,’ replied the 
old woman, putting down the money, and wish- 
ing me a good morning, as she left the shop. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Timothy, rubbing his hands; 
‘its halves, Japhet, is it not?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied 1; ‘ but first we must be honest, 
and not cheat Mr. Cophagus; the vial is sold, 
you know, for one penny, and | suppose the 
stuff I have taken to be worth a penny more. 
Now if we put aside two-pence for Mr. Copha- 
gus, we don’t cheat him, or steal his property; 
the other seven-pence is of course ours—being 
the profits of the profession. 

‘But how shall we account for receiving the 
two-pence?’ said Timothy. 

‘Selling two vials instead of one; they are 
never reckoned you know.’ 

‘That will do capitaily,’ cried Timothy; ‘and 
now for halves.” But this could not be man- 
aged until Timothy had run out and changed 
the sixpence; we then each had our three-pence 
halfpenny, and for once in our lives could say 
that we had money in our pockets. 

The success of our first attempt encouraged 
us to proceed; but afraid that I] might do some 
mischief, I asked of Mr. Brookes the nature 
and qualities of the various medicines, as he was 
mixing the prescriptions, that I might avoid tak- 
ing any of those which were poisonous. Mr. 
Brookes, pleased with my continual inquiries, 
gave me all tle information I could desire, and 
thus I gained not only a great deal of informa- 
tion, but also a great deal of credit with Mr. 
Cophagus, to whom Mr. Brookes had made 
known my diligence and thirst for knowledge. 

Good—very good,’ said Mr. Cophagus; ‘fine 
boy—learns his business—M. D. one of these 
days—ride in his coach—um, and so on.’ Never- 
theless, at my second attempt, | make an awk- 
ward mistake, which very nearly led to detec- 
tion. An Trish labourer more than half tipsy, 
came in one evening and asked whether we had 
such a thing as was called ¢.2 poor man’s plais- 
fer. By the powers it will be a poor man’s 
plaister, whén it belongs to me; but they tell 
me that it’s a sure and sartin cure for the thum- 
bago, as they call it, which I’ve at the small of 
my back, and which is a hinder to my mount- 
ing up the ladder; so as it’s Saturday night, and 
I’ve just got the money, Vil buy the plaster 
first and then try what a little whiskey inside 
will do; the devil’s in it if it won’t be driven out 
of me between the two.’ . 

We had not that plaister in the shop, but we 
had blister plaister, and Timothy handing one 
to him, I proffered itto him. ‘ And what may 
yoy be after asking for the same?’ inquired he. 

The blister plasters were sould at a shilling 
each, when spread on paper, so L asked him 
eighteen-pence, that we might pocket the ex- 
tra sixpence. 

‘By the powers, one would think that you 
had made a mistake, and handed me the rich 
man’s plaister instead of the poor one. It’s less 
whiskey Vil have to drink, any how; but here’s 


seeing as how its jist coming on night.’ : 
Timothy and I Jaughed as we divided the six- 
pence. It appeared that after taking his allow- 
ance of whiskey, the poor fellow fixed the plais- 
ter on hisback when he went to bed, and the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Next morning found himself in a condition not 
to be envied. It was a week before we saw 
him again, and much to the horror of Timothy 
and myself, he walked into the shop when Mr. 
Brookes was employed behind the counter.— 
Timothy perceived him before he saw us, and 
pulling me behind the large mortar, we contriv- 
ed to make our escape into the back parlour, 
the door of which we held ajar to hear what 
would take place. 

* Murder and turf!’ cried the man, ‘ but that 
was the devil’s own plaister that you gave me 
here for my back, and it left me as raw as a tur- 
nip, taking every bit of my skin off me entirely, 
forebye my lying in bed for a whole week, and 
losing my day’s work.’ 

‘] really do not recollect supplying you with 
a plaister, my good many’ replied Mr. Brookes. 

‘ Then by the piper that played before Moses, 
if you don’t recollect it, I’ve an idea that I shall 
never forget it. Sure enough it cured me, but 
wasn’t I quite kilt before 1 was cured?’ 

‘It must have been some other shop,’ observ- 
ed Mr. Brookes. ‘You have made a mistake.’ 

‘ Devila bit of mistake, except in sellmg me 
the plaister. Didn’t | get it of a lad in this same 
shop? 

‘ Nobody sells things out of this shop without 
my knowledge.’ 

The Irishman was puzzled—he looked around 
the shop. ‘ Well then, if this an’t the shop, it 
was own sister to it.’ 

‘Timothy,’ called Mr. Brookes. 

* And sure enough there was a Timothy in 
the other shop, for I heard the boy call the 
other by the name; however, it’s no matter, if 
it took off the skin it also took away the thum- 
bago, so.the morning to you, Mr. PottyKarry-r 

When the Irishman departed we made ou’ 
appearance. ‘Japhet, did you seil a pla‘ste 
to an Irishman?’ 

*Yes—don’t you recollect, last Saturday? and 
I gave you the shilling,’ 

‘Very true; but what did he ask for” 

‘He asked for a plaister, but he was very tip- 
sy. Ishowedhim a blister, and he took it; 
and then I looked at,Timothy and laughed. 

*You must not play such tricks,’ said Mr. 
Brookes, ‘1 see what you have been about— 
it was a joke to you, but not to him.’ 

Mr. Brookes, who imagined we had sold it 
to the Irishman out of fun, then gave us a very 
severe lecture, and threatened to acquaint Mr. 
Cophagus if ever we played such tricks again. 
Thus the affair blew over, and it made me very 
careful; and asevery day I knew more about 
medicines, I was soon able so mix them, so as 
to be of service to those who applied, and be- 
fore eighteen months had expired, 1 was trust- 
ed in mixing up all the prescriptions, At the 
end of that period Mr. Brookes left us, and | 
took the whole of his department upon myself, 
giving great satisfaction to Mr. Cophagus. 

And now that I have announced my promo- 
tion, it will perhaps be as well that | give the 
reader, some idea of my personal appearance, 
upon which I bave hitherto been silent. 1 was 
thin, between fifteen and sixteen years old, very 


_tall for my age, and of my figure I had no rea- 


son to be ashamed; a large beaming eye, and 
strongly marked aquilime nose, a high fore- 
head, fair in complexion, but with very dark 
hair. Iwas always what may be termed a re- 
markably clean-looking boy, from the peculiari- 
ty of my skin and complexion; my tecth were 
small, but were transparent, and ‘1 had: a very 
deep dimple in my chin. Like all embryo 
apothecaries, I carried in my appearance, if not 
the look of wisdom, most certainly that of self 
suffiency,which does equally well with the world 
in general. My forehead was smooth and very 
white, and my dark locks were combed back 
systematically, and with a regularity that said 
as plainly as hair could do, “fhe owver of this 
does every thing by prescription, measurement, 
and rule.’ With my long fingers! folded up 
the li tle packets, with an air as thoughtful and 
imposing as that of a minister who has just pre- 
sented a protocol as interminable as wnintelli- 
gible; and the look of solemn sagacity with 
which I poured out the contents of one vial into 
the other, would have well become the king’s 
physician, when he watched the *lord’s anoint. 
ed’ in articule mortis. 

As | followed up my saturnine avocations, I 
generally had an open book on the counter be- 
side me; nota marble-covered, dirty volume, 
from the Minerva press, ora half-bound, half- 
guinea’s worth of Celburn’s fashionable trash, 
but a good, honest, heavy-looking, wisdom-im- 
plying book, horribly stuffed with epithet of 


- drug; a book in which Latin words werere dun- 


ul 


dant, and here and there were to be observed 
the crabbed characters of Greek. Altogether, 
with my book and my look, I cut such a truly 
medical appearance, that eventhe most guard- 
ed would not have hesitated to allow me the 
sole conduct ofa whitlow, from inflammation to 
suppuration, and from suppuration to cure, or 
have refused to have confided to me the entire 
suppression of a gumboil. Such were my per- 
sonal qualifications at the time that | was raised 
to the important office of dispenser of, | may 
say, life and death. 

It will not surprise the reader when I tell 
him that I was much noticed by those who came 
to consult, or talk with Mr. Cophagus. ‘A ve- 
ry fine looking lad that, Mr. Cophagus,’ an 
acquaintance would say. ‘Where did you get 
him—who is his father?’ 

‘Father!’ Mr. Cophagus would reply when 
they had gained the back parlour, but I could 
overhear him, ‘father, um—can’ttell—love con- 
cealment—child born—foundling hospital—put 
out—and so on.’ 

This was constantly occurring, and the con- 
stant occurrence made me often reflect upon my 
condition, which otherwise I might, from the 
happy and even tenor of my life, have forgot- 
ten. When I retired tomy bed I would revolve 
in my mind all that I had gained from the go- 
vernors of the hospital relative to myself. The 
paper found in the basket had been given to 
me. I was born in wedlock—at least, so said 
that paper. The sum also proved that my pa- 
rents could not, at my birth, have been paupers. 
The very peculiar circumstances attending my 
case, only made me more anxious to know my 
parentage. I was now old enough to be aware 


of the value of birth, and I was also just enter-| . 


ing the age of romance, and many were the 
strange and absurd reveries in which I indulged. 
At one time I would cherish the idea that | was 
of noble, if not princely birth, and frame reasons 
forconcealment. At others—but it is useless to 
repeat the absurdities and castle buildings which 
were generated in my brain from mystery. My 
airy fabrics would at last disappear, and leave 
me in all the misery of doubt and abandoned 
hope. Mr. Cophagus when the question was 
sometimes put to him, would say, ‘Good boy— 
very good boy—don’t wanta father.’ But he 


was wrong, I did want a father; and every day 
the want became more pressing, and I found 
myself continually repeating the question, 
‘Who is my father” 


(ro BE CONTINUED. ) 


Saturpay, Decemper 20, 1834. 


A man seventy years of age perished of cold 


tin New York on Monday last. He was found 


in a field frozen todeath. It appeared that the 
unfortunate sufferer spent the preceding even- 
ing with a friend, aud on his way home was so 
overcome with the cold, that he had not the 
power to resist its influence, and perished be- 
fore he could find shelter. Verdict of the Co- 
roner’s inquest—found dead from cold. 


The Knickerbocker for December. 
No pericdical in our country sustains a bet- 


ter reputation than this work does at the pre- 
sent time. Its gradations to popularity under 
the present management, have not been less 
rapid than sure; and a perusal of the excellent 


December number, has convinced us, that the! 


commendations ithas so generally received, are 
elicited by undeniable merit. Indeed, when a 
periodical is made the monthly medium for the 
best thoughts of some of the best minds in the 
Union, its deserts can scarcely be overrated— 
and we perceive in the Knickerbocker, the 
constant writings of men who are recognised, 
not merely at home, but in Europe, as orna- 
ments to the literature of the Republic. We 
have not room to specify the articles in this 
number that we have perused with pleasure or 
profit; but we cannot refrain from commending 


the “First and Last Flogging,” as a sea story | 


fully equal, for its length, to any tale of the 


| 
kind that has ever appeared in either foreign 
or domestic magazines. It is marked by a 
rich brevity of description, and a quickness of | 


thought, that must commend it to every reader. 
The article on Pulpit Eloquence, by an emi- 
nent Professor, the Set of China, by Miss Les- 
lie, the Florence Letters, by Paulding; Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, by Flint, and the poetry by 
Mrs. Embury, Professor Longfellow, Mrs. 
Ellet, Dr. Percival and others, must all be 
pronounced admirable. ‘We regret our want 
of room for the entire poem by Percival. How 
beautiful are the two following stanzas, de- 
scriptive of twilight, and the passing away of 
a brief autumn shower! 
Mellow fades the zlow of even; 
Cool the shadow round the spring; 
Clouds by autumn breezes driven 
Stream along the amber heaven 


Bright and clear as spirit’s wing! 
* * * * * 


Far away, the pausing thunder 
Echoes from remotest hill; 
Faint the rain-drop patters, under 
Loaded leaves, that bend asunder, 
As with trickling streams they fill; 
So the still small voice of feeling, 
Midst the din of inward strife, 
To the heart with passion rife, 
Mild as Zephyr, whispers healing,— 
Breathes, and wakes the soul to life! 


Among the solid articles, which are suffi- 
ciently numerous, the one on Eloquence, and 
a noble paper, by the celebrated Dr. Metcalf, 
on Atmospheric Electricity, will find admirers 
in all whoread them. Neither of these contri- 
butions can be too highly praised. Among the 
amusing sketches, that of ‘* Vegetable Physi- 
ology” is the best.—It is filled with happy 
hits, from first to last.—** Free Translations,” 
and **The Witches’s Revel,’’ are also caleu- 
lated to please the risible powers and the fan- 
cy, of all. The Literary notices, of which 
there are many, are briefly written, but with 
candour and good taste. This department 
should continue to be well sustained. It is im- 
portant in a work of this kind, that the criti- 
cisms be, as we cheerfully admit they have 
been, sound and just. 


‘The Firstand Last Flogging,” we intend 
to republish in a day or two: it will bear its 
own recommendation: We observe a fine ar- 
ticle of poetry, ** A Reverie,’ from the pen of 
a young gentleman of this ctty, “G. G. B.” 
which we have marked for future insertion.— 
It exhibits much imagination, and liberal pro- 
mise for its author. Much ‘ meaning and me- 
lody’ are contained in the following tribute from 
the pen of Professor Longfellow: 


THE DEAD. 


AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
The spirits of the loved and the departed 
Are with us, and they tell us of the sky! 
A rest for the bereaved and broken hearted, 
A house not made with hands,—a home on high! 
Holy monitions—a mysterious breath— 
A whisper from the marble halls of death. 


They have gone from us, and the grave is strong! 
Yet in night’s silent watches they are near, 
Their voices linger round us, as the song 
Of the sweet sky lark lingers on the ear, 
When floating upward in the flush of even, 
Is form is lost from earth, and swallowed up in hea- 
ven. 


In every respect the Knickerbocker merits 
confidence and support. Having long since 
passed the trying probation of a Magazine, it 
has ascended to a position béth sure and com- 
manding. ‘The fifth volume commences under 
the best auspices on the first of January. We 
can sincerely and eordially commend it to our 
readers, as a work of positive and increasing 


merit;—well established, well conducted, and 
we are pleased to add, right well patronized. | 


Rosseries.—Three houses were broken into 
and robbed, in New York, on the night of 
Wednesday last. In one case the thieves went 
up stairs into the chamber of a young lady, 
and stole a box from a closet in the room.— 
They also stole her satin shoes, silk frock, 
petticoat, and silk stockings, from her bed- 
side. In another a store was entered, with the 
aid of a ladder, through the second story win- 
dow, and the principal part of the articles in 
the room, which the thieves entered, vere taken 
off, consisting of cloths, jewellery, &c. In the 
third instance, the thieves kindled a fire, made 
some coffee, broke open a cupboard containing 
some good things prepared for thanksgiving 
day, upon which they regaled themselves and 
then cleared out. 


Great Robbery. 

A Robbery to an immense amount was com- 
mitted in Cincinnati early in the evening of 
the 28th November, at the store of Messrs. J. 
A. M. Shipp & Co., and an immense quantity 
of plate, jewelry and watches, taken away 
from it. A reward of $500 is offered for the 
recovery of the property. ; 

The Novel of Rockwood, recently repubs 
lished by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard 
is powerful and interesting, but certainly im 
moral in its tone and tendency. The princi- 
pal character is Dick Turpin, the celebrated 
highwayman, and as blood-stained a villjain as 
ever walked the earth 


Shocking. 

The Boston Traveller of Friday says:—** A 
husband in Prince street, returned home on 
Tuesday evening, and found his wife cheerful 
and happy with her babe of eight months old 
in her arms. He went to the cellar, where he 
was absenta few minutes, and on coming up 
found that his wife had dropped on the hearth 
in a fit, and the child, fallen into the fire, was 
suffocated, burnt and dead. ‘The wife was par- 
tially restored, and hopes are entertained of her 
recovery, though she is still deranged.” 


Bold Robbery. 
A bold villain stepped into a Cabinet ware- 


house in Walnut street, on Saturday last, and 
looking about, very deliberately ordered a cou- 
ple of porters he had engaged for the purpose, 
to take charge of a costly sofa, to which he 
pointed. They obeyed, and the three marched 
off in company with the stolen sofa. The fore- 
man of the establishment met the porters when 
several squares from the warehouse, recogniz- 
ed the sofa, but supposing it had been fairly 
purchased, suffered them to pass on. 


Dreadful Tragedy. 

A great sensation was produced in South- 
wark, last evening, in consequence of thedeath 
of two individuals under circumstances of the 
most melancholy character—a young man and 
a young woman, devotedly attached to each 
other, it would seem, but between whom a quar- 
rel had lately taken place, which led to the fa- 
tal event we are about to relate. It is stated 
that the body of the female was found, late in 
the afternoon, in the room of a house in the 
neighbourhood of South and Fifth streets, per- 
fectly lifeless, and with the throat cut from ear 
to ear.. Within a few feet lay the young man, 
in the last agonies of death, and with his throat 
also cut in a similar manner. He died shortly 
after the arrival of the physician. A case knife 
was found on the floor between them. Both 
parties were quite young. 
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Literary—Bulwer’s France. 


We have already mentioned in our columns 
that H. L. Bulwer, a member of the British 
Parliament, and a brother of the novelist, has, | 
within the last two months, produced a work 
on France. We believe that it is about to be 
republished by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard. Judging from the extracts we have met 


meet her in the world, you find him talking to her 
husband; a stranger, or a provincial says, is, 
what relation is Monsier to Madame ——?” 
He is toid quietly, ** Monsieur is Madame ——’s 
lover.” ‘Lhis gallantry, which is nothing more nor 
less than a great sociability, a great love of company 
und conversation, pervades every class of persons, 
aud produces consequences, no doubt, which a love 
of conversation can hardly justify. In a country 
where fortunes ure small, marriages, though far 
more frequent than with us, have still their limits, 
and only take place between persons who can toge- 
ther make up a Sufficieut income. A vast variety of 
single ladies, theretore, without fortuue, still remain, 
who are usually guilty of the indiscretion of a lover, 


q®arian branches of the trade, and was regarded as 
one of the best informed booksellers of that class in 
the kingdom, but on removing from the Old to the 
New Town of E:jinburgh, ia 1816, he disposed of 
his stock, an! thenceforth applied himself with cha- 
racteristic ardour, to general literature, and the busi- 
ness of a popular publisher. In April, 1817, he put 
forth the first number of this Journal—the most im- 
portant feature of his professional career. He had 
long before contemplated the possibility of once 
more raising magazine literature to a rank not alto- 
gether unworthy of the great names which had been 
enlisted in its service in a preceding age: it was no 
sudden or fortuitous suggestion which prompted him 
to take up the enterprise in which he #as afterwards 


— — 
ed to the Artillery service, was arrested in Col 
green, under a fiat granted by one of the Judges on 
a charge of crim. con, ‘Fhe fiat was marked for 
£60. ‘It happened that the defendant when arrested 
was walking with the reputed frail one, the wile of 
the complainant, who is a Barrister, residing in Ste- 
phen’s green. The parties have been for some time 
living upon separate maintenance, agreeably to a 
temporary order made by the Master of the Rolls 
last Term. The defendaot was brought in custody 
to the Sheriffs offiee, where in a short time a rela- 
tion of his arrived and offered bimself as bail. The 
plainufi’s solicitor, a Mr. C. had the temerity to 
question the solvency of the proffered surety, when 
the indignant O— spat in his face! ‘he insulted’ 
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with in the English journals, it is a work of 
no common order of intellect—instructive and 
entertaining in a high degree. We offer a few 


passages: 
MeN anv OLp WoMEN MAKING Love.—J ust 


even though they have no husband to deceive. Many 
of these canovut be called s—mp—s in our sense of 
things, and are houest women in theirown. They 
take unto themselves an affection, to which they re- 
main tolerably faithful, as*long as it is understood 
that the Gaison continues. ‘The quiet young banker, 

with a bald head, one dask tooth, the quiet young stockbroker, the quiet young lawyer, 
the gout! The old gentleman] until they are rich enough marry in some 
said to a lady of my acquaintance the other day, “ I tiene fete vt this description, Sanctioned by custom, 


¢ 


80 pre-eminently successful as to command many 
honourable imitators. From an early period of its 
progress, his Magazine engrossed a very large share 
of his time; and, though he scarcely ever wrote for 
its pages himself, the general management and ar- 
rangement of it, with the very extensive literary 
correspondence which this involved,and the constant 
superintendence of the press, would have been more 
than enough to oceupy entirely any man but one of 
first rate energies. No manever conducted business 
of all sorts in a more direct and manly manner. His 
opinion was on all occasions distinctly expressed— 


party returned the indignity with the most disgust- 
ing interest. So the matter ends for the present.— 
lovers of scandal, however, will be gratified at’ 
an exhibition in the King’s Bench in the next term. 
lhe lady, though a ** dumpy woman,” is very pret- 
ly, and has the additional attraction of being pos- 
sessed of considerable property (’tis said £50,000) 
in her own right. 

Death OF SISTER oF Burns.—Died, on the 
17th of October, 1834, after a painful and lingering 
illness, at Stephens-town, county of Louth, where 
she had resided for the last 17 years, Agnes, aged 


' that is to be done in so-|tese lett handed marriages are to be found with a 
les honour. |cerGin respectability appertaining to them in all 
r y those young creatures,” (pointing out two or walks ot Ite. ‘Lhe working classes have their some- 

what famous ‘‘mariages de St. Jacques,” which 


wae 


sympathy for each other’s weakness, both sexes in 


three of the prettiest women in the room,) ‘*1 see 
those young creatures, the tears in their eyes,— 
pierced to the heart by a gentle glance—I say to my- 
self, si je me lance......the mischief is done: I can’t 
help pitying those beautiful flowers which a soft in- 
discretion might for ever tarnish; 1 can’t help feeling 
pity for them, madam; 1 am a man of honour; but 
what distresses me is to find that every body bas not 
the same pity that 1 have.” The old gentleman 
spoke with perfect sincerity; by a kind of mutual 


rance cheerfully accord that old age is no impedi- 
ment to the tender passion; nor is it indeed: if the 
aged lady or aged gentleman have any thing beyond 
their personal charms to gratity the self-love of an 
admirer. That the infamous Due de Richeliea at 
seventy desolated » province with his intrigues ts 

rfectly conceivable to any one who has scen the 
cold and disgusting manner with which French wo- 
men even new prestitute themselves to a reputation. 
Nor is this all: where ao sueh excitement exists--on 
Sawney’s simple maxim, ‘VII scratch you if you 
scratch me,” you will frequently find, tilling and 
cooing in some retired corner of a salon, two sexa- 
genarian lovers, who with all the skill of old prac- 
litioners, go through the forms of a courtship which 
it is not to be presumed they can carry further than 
the form:—might not one have fancied oneself in 


mong thetuselves are highly respectable. The 
orking man, and the lady who takes in washing, or 
ho makes linen, find it cheaper and more comfort- 
ble (for the Freuch bave their idea of comfort) to 
ke a roum together. ‘hey take a room, put in 
ieir joint turmiture (one bed answers for both;) the 
dy cooks; a common menage and a common purse 
ve established, and the couple’s affection usually en- 
ures at least as long as their lease. l’eople so living, 
ough the one calls himself Mr. Thomas, and the 
ler Mademoiselle Clare, are married a Ja St. 
cques, and their union is considered every way re- 
table by their triends and ueighbours during the 
e of its continuance. 

French Love.—Love, that cordial, heart-in- 


every step of a French amour you are overpower- 
by words, you are adored, idolized; but in all 
graceful positions into which gallantry throws 
Sell, as amidst all the phrases it pours forth, there 
nts that quiet air, that deep, and tender, and 
ching, and thrilling tone which tell you beyond 
@nial, that the heart »our own yearns to isreally and 
ly yours. ‘Ihe love which you find in Frauce is 
love made tor society—not for solitude: it is that 
e which befits the dazzling salon, the satined 


them, 


his questions were ever explicit—his answers con- 
clusive. His sincerity might sometimes be consider- 
ed as rough, but no human being ever accused him 
either of flaitering or of shuffling; and those men of 
letters who were in frequent communication with 
him soon conceived a respect and confidence for him 
which, save ina very’ few instances, ripened into 
cordial regard and friendship. The masculine stea- 
diness and imperturbable resolution of his character 
were impressed on all his proceedings; and it will 
be allowed by those who watched him through hisca-, 
reer,as the Publisher of a Literary and Political 
Miscellany,that these qualities were more than once 
ies | severely tested. He dealt by parties exactly 
as he did by individuals. Whether his principles 
were right or wrong they were Ais, and he never 
compromised or complimented away one tittle of 
No changes, either of men or of messures, 
ever dimmed his eye or checked his courage. To 
youthful merit he was a ready and a generous friend; 
and to literary persons of good moral character, 
when involved in pecuniary distress, he delighted 
to extend a bountiful hand. He was in all respects 
aman of large and liberal heart and temper. * * 
* * * In the private relations as in the public 
conduct of his life, he may safely be recommended 
as a model to those who come after him. He has left 
a widow, exemplary in all the domestic virtues, and 


72, wife of William Gault, confidential manager to 
Matthew Fortescue, Esq. She was the eldest sister 
of Robert Burns, the celebrated Ayrshire poet. Her 
remains, attended by a large concourse of the admir- 
ers of her brother’s genius and her personal friends, 
were conveyed for interment to the parish church o 

Dundalk. Her late master, his brother-in-law, Capf 
tain Blair, of Blair, R. N. Ayrshire; Mr. Carey- 
Mr. Pratt, and many other gentlemen who were on 

a visit at Stephenstown, paid the last tribute of re-’ 
spect Lo pitty and worth. : 

STRENGTH OF INsEcTS.—The agility and strength 
of insects are well known, and in our own day the 
feats of the pulex are performed before crowded au- 
diences, Ants can carry loads 40 or 50 times hea- 
vier than themselves. Linnzus has calculated that 
the meloluntha is, relatively to its size, six times 
stronger than the horse; and he asserts if the propor- 
Conal strength of the lucanus, or stag beetle, had 
been given to the elephant, it could have torn up the 
largest trees by the roots, aud like the giants ot my- 
tholcgy, could have hurled huge rocks against his 
ussuilauts, 

Dueaprut at THe Rarcuirr Gas 
Wouks.—OUn Tuesday morning, about five o’clock, 
a terrific explosion was heard to proceed from the 
Ratehitf Gas Works in Sun ‘lavern-fields, St. 

George’s in the East. One of the largest ,asometers 


that island of Mr. Moore’s, doir; itis that love which pleases, and never ab-} a large family, some of them very young; his two | had burst at the back of the factory, adjoining John- 


ughter; the clergyman’s only child} ¥ 
wiwhose adoration he blended the wightmare re- 
vel of a satyr’s mind? How many genile episodes 
tha their softening colours on the sanguinary su- 
petions of the League—on the turbulent and tac- 
gatherings of the Fronde—on the fierce 
s and infernal horrors of the revolution? 


o’clock on Tharsday, the matrimonial blacksmith 
rivetted their fetters in the most approved manner. 
On the discovery of the elopement, the father of the 
lady set off in pursuit. Mr. M. arrived in, Gretna 
about three o’clock in the morning of Friday, and 
there learned that his daughter had been married, 
and was with her husband at Lochabar. He imme- 
diately posted thither after the fugitives, and found 
hem at a hotel together, wrapped in the arms of 
Morpheus. He entered their bed-room, and in a 
transport of passion, most unmereifully beat Mr. S. 
notwith:tanding the tears and entreaties of his youth- 
ful bride. He then instantly set off on his return 
home, declaring his determination to inftict a simi- 
lar chastisement en Mr. S., if he again showed him- 
selfat Halstead. On Mr. M. reaching home, the 
agitation brought on a fit of illness; but as he eonti- 
nued to utter threats against his son-in-law, the fa- 
ther of the latter applied to the Rev. B. Seale, and 
Mr. M. was bound over to keep the in hisown 
recognizances for £100, and two sureties for £50 
each. Mr. D. S. is at present at Lochabar very ill. 
His fair bride remains with him. Mr. >. is 38 years 
of age, and the lady about 18, 

Cam. Con.—Srxevtar Fracas.—A curious 
scene occurred yesterday week at the Sheriff's office 
in Dublin. A young gentiemen, a surgeon, attach~ 


runs away with the Honourable Augustus ——, 
who is beir, or younger brother to the heir, of the 
great house where the races are given lo the neigh- 
bourhood, When the Itslian woman takes a lover, | 2 
she indulges a desperate passion; when the English | Ut 
woman takes lover, it is frequently togratily a rest- | 
léss longing alter rank; when a French woman takes 
a lover, it is most commonly to get an agreeable and | 6” 
interesting companion. As Italy is the land of tur- | Pry and sigh forth its spirtt on the scaffold! 
bulent emotion; as Lngland is the land of aristocratic 

Blackwood, the Publisher. 


pretension; so France ts “par excellence,” the land 
BY PROFESSOR WILSUN. 


of conversstion; and au assiduous courtship is very : 
frequently a series of bon-invts, It is very possibly | .NBlackwood, though his respectable parents 
weg a much humbler station of life than that 


the kind of gentle cloquence which pervades these 
relations, that makes the French so peculiarly indul- | whihe ultimately occupied, had received an ex- 
ent to then; you hear of none of the fatal effects of | cellearly education; and it was his boyish devo- 
jealous indignation; of the husband or the lover poig- | iomliterature which determined them in the 
narded in the dim-lit street; you hear of no damages | chof his calling. He served his apprenticeship 
and no elopements; the honour of the marriage-bed | witlt well known house of Bell aud Bradiute; 
is never brought before your eyes in the clear, com-| andpre he quitted their roof, had so largely stor- 
ed tpind with reading of all sorts, but more espe- 


hare and unmistakeable shape of £20,000.— 
ou see a very well dressed gentleman particularly | cialBottish History and Antiquities, that on esta- 
blis§ himself in business, his secomplishments 


civil and attentive to a very welldressed lady. If you 
eall of a morning, you find him siting by fer work | sooracted the ndtice of persons whose good opi- 
niow distinction. For many years he eontined his 


a ble; if she stay at home of an evening tor the “mi- 
graine,” you find him seated by her sofa; if you almost exclusively to the classical and anti- 


tank was Blown out by the current; a circumstance 
which prevented the contents of the gasometer from 
being ignited, and probably saved property to a’large, 
amount from desiruction. 
Ou Sunday last a tragical occurrence took place at 
the Chateau-Monteveque of Count Pontulba, near 
Senlis. It appears that Madsme Pontalba, the wife 
‘of the Count’s son, and the young Count, lived un- 
happily together, her name ¢aving already been be- 
fore the public io an affair of separation, she having 
endeavoured to obtain a divorce. The oll genitile- 
man, exasperated against his daughter-in-law, re- k 
solved on delivering the family from « woman who 
caused it so much uneasiness, and on Sunday morn- 
ing entered her apartment armed with two pistols, 
both of which be almost at the Same instant di:- 
charged ather. He then ran back. to his own cham- 
ber, fastened the door, and shot himself through 
the heart: His body was afterwards found extend- 
ed on a long chair quite dead, bis countenance still 
bearing the expression of anger which it had warn 
previously to the commission of this bloody deed. — 
the old gentleman was in his 8ist year, a highly 
honourable man, and could not bear the thouglis of 
his family being disgraced, as he considered it had 
been,, 4y the conduct of his daughter: in-ta w. Ma 


bab Dab rnd bs; which builds no fairy: palaces of its own, | eldest sons will carry on the business, in which, from | son street, leading trom the Back road to the Com- r 
« Where lips till sixty shed no honey, rm which scatters over the trodden paths of life more | boyhood, they were associated with their honoured | mercial rosd, and had carried away the outside case f ee 
Aud grandames were worth any money; ers than a apg people 1? eo = = parent; and as they are generally esteemed for their | Or Vat in which the gasometer was placed, besides , 
: : If in that island at | ye the history of France is tull, So completely | amiable dispositions, their talents, and their integri- | forcing down a brick wall, several feet in thickness, 
t national, that the most gallant reigns have never} ty, it cannot be doubted that, if they continue to | the materials of which were thrown in every direc- 
sixty yeurs old,) desperately in love with a ** Da-| 9ed.to Lethe most popular. ‘The name of Heari | tread in his footsteps, they will not want, to aid and|tiou. ‘he gasometer contained 16,000 feet of gas, 
ree db (of the oe ie e,) while Madame Recamier is hardly more historical than that of the fair} sustain them under the load of duty which has un- | aod owing tu the chime hoop, which binds the vot- 
ton ounger,)—flying ees in jealousy of Mon- brielle; nor has it ever been stated, in diminution | timely devolved on them, the assistance of their fa- | tom of the tank, giving way, the pressure became 
ea a Uacinaticiend—comoleted the misery of he respect still paid to this wise and beloved] ther’s friends, and the favour of that great party, | 80 great on the Other parts of the gasometer, that it 
her old lover, Benj. Constant, who was at once tor- | 48 that his paramour accompanied him in the} which through evil report and through good report, | gave way, aud sunk with a tremendous crash on one 
pe arin rape as yer of die aged wife, and the ucil, kissed him publicly before his court, and | he most strenuously and efficiently served. side, forcig the gus out at the top, and splitting the i 
disdain mistress. lic'y received his caresses. No: the French inassive Umbers Which composed the case, and the 
Tae [vat M- Women, THE ENGLIsH Women, | 9 80thing in this but that which was tout Fran- ’ large upright beams which supported the whole fa- a 
in England 0s i at th orced to a considerable distance,— 
this point, considering their monarch’s mistress of Wednesday the | ponderous wheel, by which the gasometer was | 
of but of the imagination. A poet| their own, they are inexorable; and nothing suspended, was hurled into the yard, a distance of 
on the banks of the Rhine is irresistible—a lord on | Hed so much to depopularize Louis XLV. as his itn of tune papa, Mr. M. a highly respectable resi- 50 feet, and fell by the side of a man employed on — i re, 
: Tadi TI id ot fancy to Bri- | 910 France whose fame is not associated with |: : | aud was got out by making an opening in the wall. 
mack’s and Devonshire House are the ‘fata morga- | indeed engrossed his existence, but who bas} carried off tn which being set tree was forced with great velocity 
na” of the proudest and the highest; but every village | § thed and rounded the and angular pas-| Gosfield. a distance of wiles. had _ [Over Johuson street into the gardeus on the othee 
has “its set,” round which is drawn a magie circle; | § of public and literary lite?’ Where is the Vol- dy a li ht travelling carriage poe tara “Seen “nf side, Alter the explosion the place presented one : 
and the dear and seductive are the secret and unde- | 44 without his Madame de Chatelet? aod yet, what cured from Chelmsiord, in which he placed mites and | ass ol ruins—bricks, iron, and wood lying about - + | 
finable, and trequeutly unattainable charms of those of the poet’s love for lady ng accompanied by the they and the tactory yard in | 
i e wept over, sayin Je grossier St. . 100, te i ted at ds of £20.- 
of aclorgyaien's daughter scduced | Upect 's tuce en lui un enfant!” Where | (He Foed for Gretna in the asual style. ‘They tock but ublives were lost wor was any persia 
by a baker’s son—of a baker’s deughter seduced by a is his Sophie de Ruffay ? aud Wednesday passed Hunting Another gasometer, only five feet from the 
shi r’s boy. The gay attorney sedoces | hat was the patriot’s passion tor his mistress * Other, remained uuvinjured, which is tormed of 
eye A gen. te y ad , he sacrificed to the payment of his debts, and The party arrived safely at Gretna, and about one wrought iron, A meg ht ina lamp close to the f 
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dame Pontalba still survives, although her wounds 
are of a very serious nature, four balls having entered 
her body; her hand, which she had placed upon her 
heart when attacked by her relentless father-in-law, 
is also wounded. The Count was a very rich man, 
andé has left 5,000 frances tor the poor of Monteveque. 
— Gazette des Tribunaux, Oct, 24. 


The inhabitants of Newcastle have invited Lord 
Durham to a public dinner. His lordship has ac- 
cepted the invitation, and appointed Wednesday the 
19th Nov. for the purpose. The reformers of Bel- 
fast have also determined to invite his lordship toa 
public dinner. 


The queen has apointed the Hon.Wm. Ashley 
to be her Tresurer and Vice-Chamberlain; the Rev. 
J. R. Wood, M. A. to beone of her chaplains; and 
‘lt. H. Holberton, Esq. to be one of her surgeons 
extraordinary.—The duke of Gloucester has ap- 
pointed Captain Percy Douglass to be one of his 
equerries,— Gazette, 


Tron Trape.—The ironmasters were unable, we 
understand, to obtain an advance upon the last quar- 
ter’s prices, at the meetings last week. As the trade, 
however, presents the prospect of improvement, 
the price of iron, it is anticipated, will advance dur- 
ing the present quarter.— Birmingham Adv. 


MRS. HANNAH MORE, 


From the Boston Transcript, 


The delightful jeu d’esprit which follows this pa- 
ragraph, was written by Mrs. Hannah More, while 
passing a few days at St. Albans, in the year 1784, 
with Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Pepys. She had em- 
ployed herselt in knitting a pair of stockings for one 
of Mrs. P.’s children, and with them sent the sub- 
joined letter. It may be questioned if any modern 
Bas bleu could write so pleasantly on a subject so 
ahaa and apparantly so unproductive as a Bas 

lane. 


Tue Bas Branc.—Dear Madam : I beg leave to 
dedicate the enclosed work, the fruit ot a few days’ 
Jeisure at St. Albans, to either of your litde children 
whose capacity of receiving it, you will be the best 
judge on trial ; for there is a certain fitness, without 
which the best works are of little value. ‘Though 
it is so far of a moral cast that its chief end is utili- 
ty, yet | hope that the child will be able to run 
through it with pleasure. L may say, without van- 
ity, that itis formed upon the precepts of the great 
masters of the Epopea, with but few exceptions.— 
The subject is simple, but it has a beginning, mid- 
dle andend. ‘The exordium is the natural intro- 
duction, by whieh you are let into the whole work ; 
the riddle, | trust, is free from any unnatural tumor 
or inflation, and the end from any disproportionate 
littleness. 1! have avoided bringing about the catas- 
trophe too suddenly, as | know that would hurt him 
at whose feet IL lay it—for the same reason L took 
eare to shun too pointed a conclusion, still reserving 
my greatest acuteness for this part of my subject. 


{ had materials for a much longer work, but the 
art to stop, bas always appeared to me to be no less 
the great secret of a poet, than the art to blot, and 
whoever peruses this work, will see that i could 
not have added another line, without such an unrav- 
elling as would have greatly perplexed the conclu- 
sion. 

My chief care has been, to unite the two great es- 
sentials of composition—ease and strength. I do 
not pretend to have paid any great attention to the 
passions—and yet 1 hope my work will not be found 
deficient either in strength or softness—but these 
will be better felt than expressed. Now and then, 
partly from negligence and partly from tenuity, I 
have broken the thread of my narration, but have 
pieced it so happily, that none but the eye of a pro- 
fessor, which looks into the interior, will detect it 
—and the initiated are generally candid, because 
thev are in the secret. What little ornament there 
is, Lhave bestowed, not injudiciously { trow, on the 
slightest part. You will find but one episode, and 
even that does not obstruct the progress of the main 
subject; and for parallels, 1 will be bold to say that 
Plutarch does not furnish one so perfect. The rare 
felicity of this species of composition 1s, the bold 
attempt to unite poetry with mechanics, for which 
see the clock work in the third section. As all in- 
novation isa proof of a false or a fantastic vanity, I 
was contented to use the old machinery in working 
up this piece. 1 have taken care not to overlay the 
severe simplicity of the ancients (my great precur- 
sors in this walk) with any finery of my own inven- 
tion; and, like other mdderns, you will find I have 
failed only in proportion as I have neglected my 
model. Afterall, | wish the work may not be thought 
too long; but of this, he to whose use it is dedicated 
will be the best judge—his feelings must determine, 
and that is a decision from which there lies no ap- 
peal, for in this case, as in most orhers, le tact is a 
surer standard than the rales. I beg your pardon 
for s0 tediousa preface to so slight a performance, 
but the subject has been near my heart as often as I 
have had the work in hand; and ss 1 expect it will 
long survive all my other productions, I am desi- 
rous to deposite it in the Pepys’ Collection, humbly 
hoping that, though neither defaced nor mutilated, 
it may be found as useful as a black letter manuseript 
of more recondite learning. 

lam, dear madam, &c. &e. 
L’aMIE DES ENFans., 


WINTE 
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Hereafter. 
BY W. Be. PROCTOR. 


“The glory and the freshness cf a dream.” 
WORDSWORTH. 


I saw a Shape of beauty in a dream 

Gazing on me. I saw her bright eyes gleam 
Like planets when the waned Moon is gone 
Out of the skies. We two were quite alone: 
But ‘tween us there was drawn an icy bar, 
‘That shone and sparkled like a streaming star, 
And daunted me, for all the air around 

Was like the coldest springs. There was no sound 
Or motion trom the sight tit met my eye; 

Yet I sat mute, and listen’d painfully 

To catch the faintest whisper from the form. 
Oh! I could have endured the wildest storm 
Better than the bright silence of those eyes. 
They froze my soul. At last, she seemed to rise, 
And, opening her white bosom, bade me come 
Unto her heart, and dwell in that calm home 
For ever. How] flew! the bar was shatter’d 
To fragments in moment, and scatter’d 

The bonds that bound me, as the Hebrew tore 
The puny cords which in his sleep he wore. 

—lI flew on, gasping, through the chilling air, 
Which like a winter evening glimmer’d there— 
A grey and melancholy light that seems 

Born only for those dim mysterious dreams 
‘That haunt the specvlator’s brain, and grows 
At last to darkness, and begets repose. 


I stood beside her, (there was mighty space 

Retween us, though | seem’d to touch the place 

W hereon she was, ) and she put forth her hand, 

And witha look of most supreme command, 

But mild as morning, took me to her heart. 

—I fainted, died—1 know not what;—the smart 

Of death methought was on me; but she smiled, 

Like a fond mother o’er her fainting child, 

And Larose. I heard that beauty call 

Upon me, with a voice so musical, 

So deep, and calm, and touching, that had I 

Been buried in the chambers of the earth, 

L had awoke, and claim’d a lovelier birth. 

[ listen’d to the music of her sigh 

That came across me like a summer shower 

Freshening the waters, and 1 blest the power, 

W hate’er it was, that drew me to that place, 

And let me gaze upon so fair a face. 

*Youth!’—as she spoke, I gloried; ‘Thou shalt 
see 

The secrets of the dead. This golden key 

Opeus the wide coors of yon pyramid, 

Where all the goodness of the past is hid. 

Wickedness sleeps: but here, beneath my reign, 

There’s much of happiness, and nought of pain. 

W hat there is after, yet you may not know, 

Nor may | be allow’d, nor can | show. 

Uh! fear me not: my heart hath lost its chill 

‘Towards thee now, but I will love thee still. 

1 am not dreadful, youth; I stay your breath 

And listen to me!——I am called ** Deata.” 

Lam belied, and mock’d, and masqued in bones, 

And hated by the bad, and, with deep groans, 

Am worshipp’d like a demon, and with tears, 

And ali the horrid host of human fears, 

Yet some for me will lose themselves in war, 

Aud some in revelry, and some in crime, 

And some, in youth, will court me from afar, 

Striking the spirit down before its time. 


‘{ love more gentle visitings, when the good 
(Aged and young, in numbers—like a flood 
Majestically flowing in its course, ) 

Come to my shadowy dwellings without force. 
Those hide I amongst flowers that bloom for ever, 
Or lay them down by yonder pleasant river, 
That wanders to the Jand oblivious, 

Here shall you rest for ages: even by us 

Time passes in his round, although his power 
May not be felt here till the final hour, 

When this dim land shall vanish, and the sight 
Upen again upon some world of light. 


‘ Come, thou may’st taste of purer pleasures yet, 
Although thine iced limbs have lost their motion; 
And every sorrow thou wilt here forget, 

(Thou hast forgot already, while I speak.) 

—Here lie, and round thy head the violet 

Shall spring, and, in the distance, the blue ocean 
Shalt roll, and there the moon shall seem to break 
¥rom vut the clouds, and (for I know the sights 
That do delight thee) that fair scene shall change 
From time to time: and then thine eye shall range 
And revel ali amongst the etherial lights 

That star the blue skies upon moonless nights; 
And brightest colours shall gleam before thine eye, 
And fiowers arise, and soft shapes pass thee by; 
And perfumes shall exhale o’er thee, and here 
Are songs to charm thy melancholy ear, 

As dim and distant as the ‘‘cuckoo-bird,” 

To whom no mate replies, or that sad tone 

Of love, in deep untrodden forests heard, 


| That cometh from the nightingale alone.’ 


How fearful were the words the lady spoke.— 

At first, her voice upon my sense had broke 

So sudden that L.started; but at last 

It fell and fainted, and, like music past, 

Hung in my ear—or some memorial song, 

That will not leave us while we walk among 

Old scenes,—although they whom we prized of yore 
Now live or haunt those pleasant spots no more. 


; What further?—nothing. The fair shape was gone: 
And I was on my couch, awake, alone. 


Frow|Moore’s lrish Melodies. 


SONG OF THE BATTLE EVE. 
Air, **Cruishkeen Lawn.” 


To-morrow, comrade, we 
On the battle-plain must be, 
There to conquer, or both lie low! 
The morning star is up,— 
But there’s wine still in the cup, 
And we’ll take another quaff ere we go, boy, 


$9; 
We’ll take another quaff ere we go. 


2Tis true in manliest eyes 
A passing tear will rise, 
When we drink of the friends weleave lone; 
But what can wailing do? 
See, our goblets weeping too! . 
With its tears we’ll chase away our own, boy, 
our own; 
With its tears we'll chase away our own. 


But daylight’s stealing on:--- 
The last that o’er us shone 
Saw our children around us at play! 
The next—ah! where shall we 
And those rosy urchins be? 
But—no matter—grasp thy sword and away, 
boy,.away, 
No matier! grasp thy sword and away! 


Let those who brook the chain 
Of Saxon or of Dane, 
Ignobiy by their fire side stay; 
One sigh to home be given, 
One heartfelt prayer to heaven, 
* Then, for Erin and her cause, boy, hurra! 
hurra! burra! 
Then, for Erin and her cause, hurra! 


— 


THE SEASONS, 
From the Albany Argus. 
‘To every thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven.” 
There’s a season of joy—when life is new, 
And its path a way of flowers, 
When grief weighs lightly as morning’s dew, 
And tears are like warm sun-showers.— 


— 


*Tis atime to sow the precious seed, 
With unceasing care and pain, 
To root from the soil the poisonous weed, 
And wait for the early rain. 


There’s a season of hope—whose promise seems 
An unending summer day, 

When youth is rich in its thousand dreams, 
And Love enlivens the way.— | 


*Tis a time to watch the springing blade, 
And guard the young plant trom blight— ’ 
To meet out sunshine, dew and shade, 
And shield from the chills of night. 


There’sa season of life—when cares have come, 
And thought gathers o’er the eye, 
When infancy’s playful voice is dumb, 
And the world, reality.— 


*Tis a time to see the healthy ear 
In ripening order stard, 
To cease to plant, and hedge, and rear— 
The harvest is at band. 


There’s a season of age—when the almond tree — 
And the fluttering pulse are given, 

~ And the spirit trains its wings, to flee 
To the brighter fields of Heaven.— 


*Tis atime to gather the vintage home, 
To busband the ripened grain, 

And calmly wait the summons—‘**Come! 
Thy labour was not in vain.” 


There’s a season of blended hopes and fears, | 
For riving every tie, 
Which pertains alike to youth and years, 
And this is a time to die! VIATOR. 
From the Literary Magazine. 
4 
SUNSET ON THE ALLEGHANY 
was a pensive pilgrim, at the toot 
Of the crowned Alleghany,—when he wrapt 
| His purple mantle gioriously around, — 
And took the homage of the princely hills, 
And ancient forests,—as they bowed them down, 
Each in his order of nobility. . 
And then, in glorious pomp, the sun retired 
Behiad the solemn shadow, and his train 
Of crimson, and of azure, and of gold, 
Went floating up the zenith, tint on tint, 
And ray on ray,—till all the concave caught | 
His parting benediction. 


' But the glow 
Faded to twilight, and dim twilight sank 


And from yon mountain’s proud magnificenee 


| 


*T ween earth and heaven. Methought it frowned 
severe 

Upon the world beneath, and lifted up 

The accuser’s forehead sternly toward the sky, 

To witness ’gainst its sins. And is it meet 

For thee,—thou raised on cloud-capped pinnacle, 

To scorn thine own original, the dust, 

That sometimes eddying on the angry winds 

Doth sweep thy base? 


Say,—is it meet for thee, 
Hiding thyself in mystery, to impeach 
This nether sphere,—from whence thy rocky root 
Draws strength and nutriment? 


But lo! a star, 


\"Vhe first fair herald of advancing night, 


Doth peer above thy summit,—as some babe 

Might gaze with brow of timid innocence 

Over a giant’s shoulder. Hail, lone star! 

Thou friendly watcher o’er an erring world, 

Thine uncondemning glance, doth aptly teach 

Of that untiring mercy which vouchsafes 

Thee light, and man salvation. Not to mark 

And treasure up his follies, or recount 

Their secret record in the court of heaven, 

Thou comest.—-Methinks, thy tenderness would 
shroud, 

With trembling mantle, his infirmities. 

The purest natures are most pitiful! 

But they who feel corruption strong within, 

Dojauach their darts most fiercely at the trace 

Of their own image in another’s breast. 

Thus the wild bull, that in some mirror spies 

His own mad visage, furiously destroys 

The frail reflector. But thou, stainless star, 

Shalt stand a watchman, on Creation’s walls, 

While race on race their little round shall mark, 

And slumber in the tomb. Still point to all 

Who through this evening scene msy wander on, 


Torn to thy, milder beauty,—point to all, x 
The eternal love nightly that sends thee forth, 
A silent teacher of its sacred lore. L. H. S. 


Warried. 


On Monday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Spro, 
Mr. EDWARD CRAFT, of Baltimore, to Miss ELIZA 
SCHENCK, of Cape May, N. J. 

__ On Tuesday evening, 2d mst. by the Rev. Mr. Nevins, 
JOHN SPEAR NICHOLAS, to MARY ANN, daughter of 
the late William Gilmor. \ 

On Saturday morning, by the Rev. Mr. Hecht, Mr. GEO 


BARNET, (M.) of Easton, to Mrs. MARY PATTERSON 9 
of Puiladelphia. 


In New York, on Wednesday evening, 3d inst. by the 
Rev. Thos. Brientnell, CHARLES KEEN, of Philadelphia, 
to HELENA L. youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Lownds, Esq. of New York. 

At New York, on Wednesday morning, 3d inst. at St. 
John’s Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Berrian, PHLLEMON 
DICKINSON, Esq. of Trenton, N. J. to MARGARET C. 
daughter of the late Charles Gobert. 

On Sunday evening. 30th ult. by the Rev. Zelotes Ful- 
ler, Mr. SAMUEL ASHTON, to Miss ELIZABETH F. 
FIRMAN, all of this city. 

In New York, on Thursday evening, 4th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Eastburn, WILLIAM H. MORRIS, of Morris- 


| Sania, to HANNAH C. only daughter of the late Thomas 


Newbold, of Philadelphia. 
In Chambersburg, on Thursday evening, 3d inst, Mr. 
ALEXANDER WRAY, merchant, of Philadelphia, to 


| Miss MARY, daughter of James Finley, of Chambersburg. 


In Chambersburg, on Tuesday evening, 2d inst. Mr. E. 


| D. REID, merchant, to Miss ELIZABETH, daughter of 8. 


D, Culbertson M. D. all of that place. 

On Sixth day, 5th mstant, at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Woodbury, SAMUEL BOLTON, of Sculltown, Salem co., 
N.J.to HANNAH M. daughter of the late Thomas Saun- 
ders, of the former place. 

On the 9th instant, by the Rev. ‘Thomas Beveridge, Mr. 


|GEORGE M‘LAUGHLIN, to,Miss JANE KELLY, all of 


Kensington. 

On Tuesday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, 
AMUEL M. FOX,to MARY ANN, daughter of George 
Esher, Esq. 

Died: 

On Friday evening, the 5th instant, Mr. ARCHIBALD 
M‘CLEAN, in the 524 year of his age. 

On Sunday, at Easton, Mrs. MAK Y SECKEL, widow of 
09 late Laurence Seckel, of this city, in the 7éth year of 
ler age. 

At Doylestown, suddenly, on the 27th ult. Mrs. ELIZA- 
BETH PRINGLE, late of Philadelphia, aged 83 years. 

In Doylestown township,on the night of the Ist inst, 
ABIAH JAMES, aged about 00 years. 

On Friday morning, Mr. GEORGE ALCORN, aged 70 

ear:. 
On the 7th inst. Mrs. MARY PHILLIPS, in the 9th 
year of her age. 

On Sunday morning, 7th inst. GEORGE LYBRAND 
son of George Strouey: pin &th year of his age. 

On Monday, &th instant, after a lingering iliness, Mrs 
CATHERINE TRUITT, aged 48 years. 

Suddenly, on Monday, &th inst. JOHN REID, Esq. aged 
63 years. 

On the 7th of November last, in the Wth year of his age, 
THOMAS REED FORTESCUE, soy: of Captain Joseph 
Fortescue, formerly of this city. [The New York papers 


| will confer 2 favour by inserting the above.] 


At his residence in Saint Louis, Missnori on Sunday, 
9th November last, Major THOMAS WRIGHT, of the 
United States Army, formerly of Wyoming Valley, in 
this State, and wel) known as an exemplary soldier and 
gentleman. 

in Paris, on the 30th October last, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, ANTHONY TEISSEIRE, Esq. of this city. 

At Marseilles, on the 224 October last, Mr. J. J. BORIB, 
of this city. 

On the 7th instant, SARAH Y. daughter of Wm. Jones, 
aged 6 vears. 

On Tuesday evening, of typhus fever, Mr. WILLIAM 
BROWN, formerly a merchant of this ctiy. 

On Tuesday evening, 9th inst. Mrs. SARAH JANE 
RIDDLF, aged 31 years, consort of John 8. Riddle, Bsq 


In deeper shade,—and there that mountain 
In awful state, like dreadambassador _ 


of this city, formerly of Pittsburg. 
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